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EDITORIAL 
Forced Labour in China 


the past, 


FORCED LABOUR IN CHINA 


Frequent references 


labour in countries 


have been made _ in 
in the Press and at gatherings of 
bodies of the United Nations, 
of forced 
munist bloc. 


to the _ policy 
of the Com- 


than on manual work. There is a suspicion that 
the reverse is true of at least one project—the big 
conservancy scheme on the middle Yangtze, the 
socalled Chingkiang scheme west of Hankow. Re- 


In this part of the world the 
general disposition was to shrug the shoulders 
and regard it with a distasteful indifference. But 
now China is being brought into the picture. Some 
of the Indian cultural delegates were rather taken 
aback to find that millions of peasants engaged on 
such projects as the Huai River and on the Yangtze, 
as well as many more in other projects in the 
North-West and elsewhere, were forced labour. At 
the present hearings of the Committee on Forced 
Labour of the U.N. Economic and Social Council, 
the Vice-President of the American Federation of 
Labour quoted the I.C.F.T.U. as estimating that 
there are two million ‘‘slave labourers” in China. 
He went on to forecast that if China remained 
Communist it would ultimately have a “slave labour 
army surpassing even the millions of Soviet con- 
centration camp inmates.” 


Forced labour is no new thing in China for the 
armies both under the Tuchuns and later under 
the Nationalist Government employed it. What is 
different is the scale, the circumstances and the pur- 
pose. The overwhelming majority of the millions 
of peasants engaged in the larger projects on the 
Yellow, Yangtze, Huai and Yungtingho Rivers are 
mobilised for these jobs as ordinary citizens. The 
proportion of penal labour involved—that is to say, 
people who have been sentenced to labour for politi- 
cal or other offences or simply for being former 
party or government officials—is very small indeed 
and even then many are probably employed on the 
administrative or clerical part of such labour rather 


ports of this work refer to the presence both of the 
labourers and of the military—the latter presuma- 
bly as guards over the “convicts” to prevent them 
from escaping. This was a big job of special 
urgency, and while it had the usual parade in the 
Communist Press, it was accompanied by none of 
the picturesque stories of yangko dancing, thea- 
trical shows, and other entertainments which re- 
warded the ‘‘enthusiasm” of the workers on the 
Huai River project. 


The Hongkong pro-Communist papers strongly 
objected to reports which had likened the big 
mass-labour projects to the building of the Great 
Wall and the Grand Canal. They said the critics 
were trying to ‘‘make people believe that New 
China’s efforts are the same as the selfish efforts 
of the ancient Empires.” These projects are 
framed within some of the most sinister passages 
of Chinese history. Men who were sent to rebuild 
and extend the Great Wall in the days of the First 
Emperor were virtually given a death sentence. 
All too many were buried inside the wall they gave 
their lives to build. There are no stories of that 
sort as yet, and it is difficult to tell just how many 
were sent to forced labour for purely political 
reasons. China’s intelligentsia is severely limited, 
and of the many millions mobilised for the con- 
struction of the railway into Lanchow and the 
Chengtu-Chungking line, the Huai, Yungtingho, 
Middle Yangtze and Yellow River conservancy 
schemes, the overwhelming majority must neces- 
sarily have been peasants. Not a few ‘‘reac- 
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tionaries” and ex-officials of the Nationalist regime, 
unemployed in cities, and political “enemies” of 
that calibre may well have been posted to these 
areas to take on clerical and other jobs. 


Even so, the policy has been laid down in the 
clearest possible terms. Forced labour not merely 
for public works as such but as a political weapon 
was affirmed by the Minister of Public Security 
himself (Lo Jui-ching) in an article in the Peking 
People’s Daily last October. He then said that in 
addition to the counter-revolutionaries who had 
been executed in order to ‘‘appease the rightful 
indignation of the people,” large numbers had also 
been sentenced to prison terms and ‘‘subjected to 
compulsory reform through labour.” He put the 
issue in the following categorical terms :— 

“The subjection of counter-revolutionaries to forced labour 
is an indispensable means for the liquidation of the 
counter-revolutionary class, as well as a basic policy for 
the thorough reform of the culprits into new human 
beings. This sort of reform is a combination of political 
reform coupled with labour reform, as well as a com- 
bination of punishment and education. In order to turn 
the culprits into new men, it is necessary, on the one 
hand, to eradicate their counter-revolutionary political 
and ideological stand and point of view, and on the other 
hand to give them training in production technique so as 
to turn them into skilled workmen. It is up to all levels 
of the people’s governments and various public security 
organs to pay adequate attention to and to make a success 
of this aspect of work, which is possessed of the greatest 
political and economic significance.” 


It is probably quite true at this stage that the 
process is devised as part of the system of conver- 
sion, and that forced manual labour is adopted in 
obstinate cases chiefly to break down physical and 
moral resistance to the brain-washing business. 
This aspect of forced labour has long ceased to have 
the slightest part in the policy of slave labour in 
Soviet Russia. The U.N. Committee on Forced 
Labour were told last week by a trade union of- 
ficial named Albert Herling, who has made a 
special study of this question, that the Stalinist 
claim that forced labour still has a “correctional” 
purpose is a falsehood. Men are sent to these 
camps not merely because they hold hostile 
political views but because they are needed to meet 
the ‘‘insatiable demands of State economy.” He 
asserted there are ten million of these serfs in the 
Soviet Union (including deportees and, presumably, 
war prisoners) and a million more in the five satel- 
lite States. He also alleged there is a startling 
correlation between the main targets of Soviet 
industrial plans and the growth of these forced 
labour camps. 


That undoubtedly is the general direction in 
which resort to this kind of policy ultimately takes 
the regime that employs it. The Marxist theory 
Is one thing—the Communists who use it to get 
power go from evil to evil and blindly refuse to 
recognise that they are not eternal. When they 
“wither away”’—after first destroying all human 
rights—humanity will not be a vast herd of care- 
free, gambolling sheep in a world from which the 
jungle and its law have departed but the prey of 


the next generation of Caesars. They are too reck- 
less or stupid to see for what they are preparing, 
too ignorant of the processes of history and the rise 
and fall of civilisations, or too intoxicated to heed 
the sombre parallels of Spengler—and unmindful 
of the vast purges which demolished all the revolu- 
tionary paladins save Stalin and Voroshilov. 


For the present there is a moral distinction 
between the masses of peasants mobilised for pro- 
jects of immense benefit and the ex-officials and 
political prisoners whose chief crime is to have 
aroused the vindictive hatred and hostility of the 
regime. How many belong to this latter category 
is hard to estimate. The acting Chairman of the 
Central-South government, Teng Tzu-hui, told the 
governing Committee in Hankow in November that 
50% of the counter-revolutionary ‘‘criminals” ar- 
rested in this area were made to undergo reform 
through labour, while all convicts were to be sub- 
jected to this by the end of 1951. No doubt they 
form the Labour Reform Corps which, under armed 
guard, has been engaged on the big Chingkiang 
flood-harnessing scheme on the middle Yangtze. 


The pilot project was the Chingho Farm 
created by the Public Safety Bureau outside Peking 
in March, 1950. Here former army officers, police, 
secret agents, men who had compromised them- 
selves by the nature of their official duties under 
either the Japanese ‘‘puppet” regime or the Na- 
tionalists, were concentrated and put to work on 
the building of a model farm settlement. In the 
South-West and North-West the system of ‘‘labour 
reform” has also spread. Graphic pen-pictures 
have been drawn by the Communist officials them- 
selves of the hatred, despair and psychological 
torture involved. It is honourable to respond to 
mobilisation orders for the army or other forms of 
national service. It is vastly different when it 
becomes an instrument of revolutionary struggle. 


But unpaid (and therefore slave) labour was 
not required to transform the modern Western 
world—nor, for that matter, to put the Yellow 
River back on its old course immediately after the 
war. The American engineer Todd who supervised 
this great work no doubt saw to it that his huge 
labour force was properly paid. And it is ironi- 
cal to find British and Australian trade unionists 
—albeit Communistg—lavishing praise on_ the 
‘‘enthusiasm” of the unpaid millions engaged on 
the Huai River ‘‘miracle”’ and saying that such 
enthusiasm could only be given full play when 
the people are “liberated from oppression.” 
Neither the London ‘‘building worker’ William 
Stevens nor the Australian Communist Thornton 
commented on the fact that the Huai workers’ army 
labours from dawn to dusk for a couple of bowls 
of rice—‘“‘a striking contrast to the condition of 
workers in capitalist and Colonial countries,” to 
quote Thornton—as indeed it is! The trouble is 
that in the end the two systems of unpaid peasant 
labour and of political slave labour tend to run 
into one another and to be involved in the end in 
common corruption and infamy. 
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INTRODUCTION TO 


THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF CHINA 


By Prof. E. Stuart Kirby 


Vil. THE AGE OF CONFUCIUS AND THE CLASSICS 


The Chou moved their capital eastward to Loyang, in 
770 B.C. Such an event marks the existence of powerful 
pressure from the West. Thereafter the ruin of the dynasty 
was very evident; the next period is that of the rise and de- 
cline (“Spring and Autumn’’) of the several Feudal States 
around the Ohou. The ruler of each State began to call him- 
self “King”. All the old arrangements and values were 
destroyed or abandoned. The relative positions of the States 
themselves changed greatly from time to time, but all were 
armed, and were narrowly intent on an unscrupulous struggle 
for power and supremacy. The period from 479—255 B.C. 
is that of that “‘Warring States”. One State rose steadily in 
this period. This was the Ch’in, whose people had moved 
into the Western area, vacated by the Chou in their eastward 
migration, and had subsequently built up their strength, by 
every possible method—military prowess, diplomatic skill, 
totalitarian discipline, and in other ways—until at last they 
ee the Ch’in Dynasty and unified the country (255—206 

C.). 

Confucius (551—478 B.C.) protested against the conditions 
of chaos and wickedness that he saw in his own time. He 
ind his followers idealised the more ancient civilisation—in 
effect, the Yin and Chou systems—and the myths of still more 
ancient times. Many generations after the death of Con- 
fucius, in the reign of Wu Ti of Han (140—87 B.C.), his fol- 
lowers succeeded in establishing their doctrines as the code 
of official polity, the State religion, and the general morality. 

The above is the conventional thumb-nail sketch of a 
history of some eight centuries, during which period the 
“permanent” or underlying characteristics, not only of Chinese 
civilisation or culture in the abstract, but also of -the coun- 
try’s actual livelihood and practical institutions, were fully 
evolved. All of this can only be explained and understood 
by a very great extension of studies in the social history 
of China in general, and of its economic aspects in particular. 
Such a study can only be fruitful, however, if it is undertaken 
in the spirit of a very full realisation of the complexity of 
the subject, the infinite variety of forms and motives at work, 
and the uncertainty of almost all the evidence. It can only 
be successful if it displays a due humility, in face of the 
vast mass of data presented—in any one single period alone— 
and recognises that all efforts and conclusions must remain 
tentative, for a long time to come. 

The qualities of the now dominant Marxism are the exact 
reverse of all those just mentioned. It is sweeping, ar- 
rogant, assertive, dogmatic; its pattern is ready-made, and it 
is concerned merely to fit any new evidence into its existing 
categories. If these fail, its pseudo-philosophical apparatus is 
always ready to hand, with the aid of which any difficulties 
can be dismissed, by the kind of “dialectical’’ double-talk in 
which everything is its own antithesis, and progress is de- 
fined as the negation of a negation. It is a very great tragedy 
for China that such a thraldom should have fallen upon her, 
just as the defects and limitations of the older dogmatism 
were being left behind. 

A full picture could only come from a great number of 
regional studies. Such completeness may now be unattainable, 
because the local and special records may not be sufficiently 
preserved. But the analysis of the main issues and general 
aspects may still be energetically and profitably pursued, in 
those lands where thought and scholarship remain free and 
active. | 

In the period referred to above, many distinct and im- 
portant periods may be distinguished. The decline of Chou, 


as a centralised or centripetal polity and economy. The rise 
(economic, social or cultural) of the peripheral States; their 
interrelation, and their subsequent decline. The rise of Ch’in; 
its new features, and the nature of the new dictatorship which 


jt finally introduced. Each of these phases has a myriad 


facets, and all the parts of the story interlock; our present 
knowledge gives merely a skeleton and an outline of all that 
is involved. 

Consider the numerous types of approach that are open 
to the analyst. They have been amply used already, as shown 
by the bibliographies below. One is a “geopolitical” treat- 
ment, in terms of geography and strategy. Concerning such 
shifts as the eastward movement of Chou, there are many 
writings from this point of view (1). There is a point of 
view which is more strictly “political’’, concerning itself (in 
regard to the same period) with the nature of the Chou 
feudalism (2). A third approach may be called “‘anthropologi- 
cal’, taking religion and custom, and al] that they imply (3). 
This leads on directly to the “ecological’’ considerations, of 
how these people lived and adapted themselves to their en- 
vironment (4). 

None of these can proceed far without entering into con- 
siderations of economic history, “pure’”’ or “proper”. The 
main specific topics under this heading (for the period now in 
question) should now be mentioned. A central problem is that 
of the “‘well-field’’ system, which must be considered in con- 
junction with the complementary features of the taxation- 
system. contextually mentioned by Mencius: “trijute’’, “aid’’ 
and “service” (5). If these were fully understood, we should 
know what were the relations between the Chou aristocracy 
and its farmer-subordinates, and how those relations developed; 
and we should know also what broadly was the technique of 
agriculture (6). The account given by Mencius is surely 
legendary, but it must dimly reflect some image of the past, 
as well as exemplifying some proposals for reform in Men- 
cius’ own day. 

The Spring and Autumn period, and that of the Warring 
States, saw local concentrations of power replacing the former 
centralisation. But clearly, there were accompanying 
changes of structure internally, within the respective States. 
In the process of State-building (generally conducted on 
principles entirely Machiavellian), local districts were more 
intensively cultivated, local production was stimulated; ad- 
vantages began to appear in local specialisation, each area 
promoting the products to which it was better suited. A 
corollary was increasing trade, increasing use of money, 
accumulation of capital, and its reinvestment. But the 
medium of permanent reinvestment, to which the accumulated 
cash came in the end, was land. So far the general similarity 
with European history is close. But the concept and the 
practice of sovereignty differed from that of early Europe. 
The evolution in China at this phase clearly omitted the 
“manorial” stage, at least as a political or state-forming 
factor. The agrarian relationships were in the nature of 
those existing on large estates (7). 

The Marxist representation of “serfdom” or “slavery’’— 
concepts drawn from European antecedents and connotations 
—as characteristics of this early Chinese society, are ac- 
cordingly of special absurdity. Hardly less inapposite is the 
rest of its preconceived—and similarly European-based—class 
structure,. postulating lords and bondsmen. There certainly 
exist ancient Chinese words translatable as “slave”, “‘serf’’, 
“subject”, etc., but these terms evidently bore a different 
connotation to the European ones. 
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Modern research attributes increasingly significant roles, 
in the dynamics of the Chinese society of that epoch, to 
certain classes or types of retainers, declassed persons, and 
intermediaries of various kinds. These show important and 
interesting differences from any analogies in other national 
histories (though analogies do exist, e.g. troubadours in 
Europe, ronin in Japan). They seem chiefly to have been 
itinerants and adventurers. Such were the “House Guests’’ 
who attached themselves to aristocratic households. Those 
representing the intelligentsia are termed “Dialecticians”’ 
or Magicians; those who were men-at-arms are known as 
“Cavaliers”. (8). Some modern scholars are able to relate 
these elements fairly directly to the evolution of social and 
political thought in the period (9). 

The ‘“‘personalisation” of early Chinese history resulting 
from such work is at least a refreshing counterbalance to 
the more largely mechanistic views presented by the 
Wittfogel-Chi Oh’ao-ting school, which traces the process of 
state-building as conditioned by the large-scale discipline 
and organisation involved in major operations of flood-control 
and irrigation, and of those who trace the evolution of local 
and regional government, as the framework of development 
(10). A 

It is perhaps time to re-state a warning given at the 
outset: that the present treatise does not purport to give an 
acccount or narrative of the Economic History of China, but 
only to assess the importance of the subject, the position it 
has reached, its problems and perspectives of development. 
Incidentally, it presents a very wide bibliography of the sub- 
ject. 

The bibliography is vast. It is time that a co-ordinated 
effort was made, on an internationa) scale, to collate, digest 
and simplify the whole mass of material. The student is 
faced with entries like “General Catalogue of the Four Divi- 
sions of the imperial Library”, in 200 volumes; even the 
“Concise’’ summary of this, in a mere twenty volumes, may 
seem a monumental book-list (11). In the case of basic 
references and catalogues like the above, it is however general- 
ly sufficient to be aware of their existence, so that they may 
be used in case of need or opportunity. Besides the extensive 
lists of books and monographs, there are many lists of anti- 
cles and other minor references, in Chinese, Japanese and 
European languages; a selection from each category is given 
below (12). 

For the actual reading list, the student should at an 
early stage give priority to the best works of general intro- 
duction, which explain the nature of Sinologica] literature, 
and the way in which it is to be handled. Suggestions in this 
respect are also given below (13). 


NOTES TO CHAPTER VII 
(1) Fu Ssu-nien: “Major and Minor Eastward Movements’, A.S. 
2, 1, 1932; “Chou Odes... .”, A.S. 1, 1, 1980. 
Ch’i Ssu-ho: 3 F0' “The theory that Yen and Wu were not 
feudatories of Chou”, in Yenching Bulletin, 28, 1940. 
Hu Houw-hsuan: WSs: “Easterly origin of the Chou” Peking 
University | 1, 1934. 
Kaizuka: see Ch. IV, note 19. 
(2) Okazaki Fumio: “Kodai Shina Shi Yomoku’’, 1943. 
Miura Shinshichi: “‘Group Consciousness in Ancient China”, in 
““Tosei Bunmeishi Ronko” (Study of History of Eastern and Western Civili- 
sations), 1950. 
Kato Shigeru: “On the Feudal System of China”, in “Shakai 
Keizai Shigaku”, 7, 9, 1937. 
Hashimoto Masukichi: “Feudal System of Ancient China’, in 
““Chukoku Kodai Bunka-shi Kenkyu”, 1948. 
(3) Kato Tsuneyoshi: see Ch. VI, note 15. 
Kojima Sukema: “Shina Kodai Kenkyu”, 1943. 
Yamada Wataru: “The T’ien Sha concept and the State Policy”, 
in “Kyodo Kenkyu Kodai Kokka”, 1949;- “Patriarchal names and Matri- 


monial relationships in Tso’s Commentary” in “Kangaku-kai Zasshi”, 5 
to 9, 1948-9. | 

Shigezawa Toshiro: “Belief in gods in the Spring and Autumn 
period”, in Shinagaku, 9, 2, 1941. 

Fujieda Ryoei: “Primitive Beology of the Deities’”’ in Shinagaku, 
10, 2, 1942. 

Matsumoto Nobuhiro: “Kodai Bunka Ron”, 1932. 


srl E. Chavannes: “Le dieu du sol dans la Chine antique’, Paris 


1910. 

M. Granet: “Fetes et chansons de la Chine ancienne’’, Paris 1919 
(Japanese trans. by Uchida Tomo-o, 1932); “Civilisation chinoise’’, 1926 
(English trans. 1930 by Innes and Brailsford); ‘“‘Danses et Legendes de 
la China ancienne’’, 1926; ‘‘La Religion chinoise’’ 1922 (Japanese trans- 
lation by Tsumura Itsuo, 1942); “‘La polygynie sororale et le sororat dans 
la Chine feodale”, 1920. 

Ting Wen-chiang: TX: review of Granet’s ‘‘Chinese Civilisa- 
tion’’", CSPSK, XV, 3, 1931. 

(4) Karlgren: “Legends and Cults in Ancient China” Bulletin of 
Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, 18, Stockholm 1946. 
(5) @, mw, Mo Kato Shigeru: “Shina Kodensei no Kenkyu” 
(Field System of Ancient China), 1916. 
Ogmwa Takuji: ‘Free fields and farms, and the Well-field’’, in 


“Shina Kekishi Chiri Kenkyu Zokushu”, 1929. 


Hashimoto Masukichi: “Study of the Field-system in Ancient 
China”, in “Chukoku Kodai Bunka senkyu”, 1947. Miyazaki Ichisada: 
‘*Tax-system of Ancient China’’; in Shirin, 18, 2-4, 1933. 

Wu Chi-chang: RB : “History of the Chinese Field-system in 
the pre-Ch’in period” in Wuhan University Sociological Quarterly V, July- 
August 1935. 

Kao Yun-hui: : “Land systent and Well-field in the Chou 
period’, in “Shih Huo’, 1, 6, 1935. 

(6) Hsu Chung-shu: “On Tillage” (see Ch. VI, note 10). 

Nishida Tamotsu: “Agriculture of Ancient China”, in “Rekishi 
Kyoiku”, 8, 3, 1933. 

(7) Kojima Sukema: “Origin of Trade’’, in ““Kodai Shina Kenkyu’’, 
“Kyoto, 1943; “Money economy in the Spring and Autumn period’’ in 
“Shinagaku”’ 6, 7, 1938. 

Miyazaki Ichisada: 
Kenkyu” 5, 4, 1939. 

Ho Han: my “Evolution of Merchants during the Warring 
States period’, in “Shih Huo’, 2, 5, 1935. 

(8) Tao Hsi-sheng: tte BEE | (Dialecticians and Cava 
liers), 1931. 

(9) Kojima Sukema: “Social and Economic Thought of Ancient 
China’, in “Kodai Shina Kenkyu’’ 1943. 

Kimura Eiichi: see notes to Ch. 1V above. 

Hodzumi Fumio: “Sen-So Keizai Shiso Shi”, (History of pre-Ch’in 
Economic Thought), 1942. 

T’ang Ching-tseng: [Pm | 1936. 

(10) Ku Chieh-kang: “Hsien (counties) in the Spring and Autumn 
period”, in “Tribute of Yu” 7, 6—7, 1937. 


“On the Origin of Trade’, in ‘“Toyoshi 


D. Bodde: “China’s First Unifier’, Leyden, 1938, (Appendix: 
“Rise of the Hsien and Chun Systems’’). 

Chung Feng-nien: “Territorial Changes during the 
Warring States period” in “Tribute of Yu’, 6, 10, 1936, and 7, 
6—7, 1937. 

(11) [es RASA g | 200 vols. (foreign-style binding, moveable-type 
edition, Commercial Press) ; fj “ig | 20 vols. 


(12) Japanese: ‘Catalogue of Chinese books in the Toho Bunka Ken- 
kyujo’’, 1945, and the same Institute’s (Otsuka Historical Association) 
‘“‘Toyoshi Ronbun Yomoku” (List of Articles on Oriental History) 1936 
(6 vols.). In 1932, the Harvard-Yenching Press produced an “Index to 
articles on Oriental studies in 38 kinds of Japanese periodicals” (in China), 
followed by a supplement (covering 175 Japanese periodicals in China) in 
1940. 

The (Kyoto) Jimbun Kagaku Kenkyujo is currently producing 
its excellent bibliographies. Another very famous source is the (Kobe) 
Yamaguchi Kosho ‘“‘Toyo Kankei Tosho Mokuroku”. 

In Chinese: Peking Library, 1934-36 (Wang Yung and Mao Nai- 
wen, editors) “Articles on Chinese Gepgraphy’’; and ibid. 1929-36, “Arti- 
cles on Chinese Studies’’. 

Western: a classic is H. Cordier’s “Bibliotheca Sinica’’, 5 vols. 
1909-24, reprinted Pefping 1938. 

C. S. Gardner: “Union List of selected books on China in 
American Libraries’, 1938. 
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INTERNATIONAL MIGRATIONS IN THE FAR EAST 
DURING RECENT TIMES 


THE COUNTRIES OF EMIGRATION 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The world’s problem of population is centred in the Far 
East. One-half of the earth’s inhabitants are concentrated in 
that populous region of Asia which extends from Japan and 
China on the north-east, to India and Pakistan on the south- 
west, and in the islands off the south-eastern Asiatic coast. 
The sheer numbers of people who inhabit this region and the 
magnitude of their economic problems give major importance 
to all aspects of population change in the Far East. Yet, so 
far as migration is concerned, much less attention has been 
paid to studying movements in this region than in the west. 


Migratory movements of. great social and economic 
importance, involving tens of millions of migrants, have 
occurred in the Far East during recent times. These move- 
ments have included large migrations from Far Eastern 
countries to other regions of the world, still large movements 
from country to country within the region, and massive 
movements from area to area within some of the Far Eastern 
countries. 


An era of emigration from the Far East to America, 
Oceania, and Africa began early in the nineteenth century 
and drew to a close in the finmst decades of the twentieth 
century. It had its origin in the abolition of slavery in the 
British colonies between 1833 and 1838, which created a 
demand for new sources of cheap labour supply on the 
plantations and other colonial enterprises. To meet this de- 
mand, gangs of indentured labourers from India were im- 
ported into Mauritius and Australia, and later into the British 
West Indies and Guiana. The practice of importing oriental 
labourers under various forms of labour contracts spread dur- 
ing the nineteenth century to other colonial areas in the 
tropical and semi-tropical belts, and to South Africa and the 
North and South American republics. The Chinese joined the 
movement on an increasing scale after their ports were 
opened to foreign trade in 1842 and after old laws prohibiting 
their emigration were repealed between 1859 and 1860. The 
Japanese followed suit after the legalization of foreign trade 
and emigration from Japan in 1866. 


Group migration of labourers from India, China, and 
Japan constituted the bulk of inter-continental movement from 
the Far East throughout the remainder of the nineteenth 
century and during the first two decades of the twentieth. 
The enactment of laws restricting or prohibiting this type 
of migration and the erection of legal barriers against orientals 
generally in many countries of immigration gradually brought 
the movement of contract labourers to an end, and after 
the 1920’s virtually put a stop to all inter-continental migra- 
tion from the Far East. 


(18) See also Ch. V, note 8, and Ch. VI, note 9. 
Liang Chi Ch’ao: See Ch. VI, note 9. 
C. 8S. Gardner: “Chinese Traditional Historiography’’, 1938. 
Ishida Mikinosuke (author of the excellent historical novel, 
*“Choan no Haru’, (Spring in Chang An), 1941: “Ojin no Shina-Kenkyu”’ 
(‘European studies of China’), 1932, revised ed. 1946; and “Obei ni 
okeru Shina-kenkyu’’, 1942. 
Social and Economic History Society of Japan (Shakai Keizai 
Shi-gaku Kai): “Shakai Keizai Shigaku no Hattatsu’’ 1941. 
Chou Yu-tung Ayr: “Chinese Historiography in the last 50 
years’, in [ | No. 4, 1941. 
Ando Hideo: “20 years of Oriental Studies in the Soviet Union”, 
in “Moko’’, Jan. 1941. 


This inter-continental movement, though large in relation 
to the population of some of the receiving areas, was quite 
small in relation to the great populations of the Far Eastern 
countries of origin. It had almost no effect on the rates 
of population increase in the latter countries. Nevertheless, 
its blockage during recent decades has given increased im- 
portance to intra-regional migration as a possible means 
of improving the ratio of numbers to resources in the most 
crowded countries of the Orient. 

Movements of population between countries in the Far - 
East have a history that reaches far back into antiquity, but 
a distinct, new phase of that history commenced about one 
hundred years ago. Its origin was linked with the same 
factors that released the streams of emigration overseas: 
the abolition of slavery and increasing demands for cheap 
labour in the colonial areas of south-eastern Asia, the open- 
ing of the long-closed ports of China and Japan and the 
removal of ancient prohibitions to emigration from those 
countries. Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, Thailand, Indochina, the 


- outlying islands of the East Indies and the Philippines emerged 


as centres of immigration, with China, Japan, and India as 
the chief of migrants labour. Later in the nineteenth century 
the industrialization and imperial expansion of Japan began 
to give a new stimulus to inter-continental migration, with the 
developing areas of Formosa, Korea and subsequently Man- 
churia serving as hosts to Japanese emigrants, and Japan 
itself ultimately receiving large contingents of migrants 
from Korea. 

The intra-regional migrations since the middle of the 
nineteenth century have over-shadowed the inter-continental 
movements both by their size and by their economic im- 
portance to the countries affected. The part which the im- 
migrants have played in the economic development of Ceylon, 
Burma, Malaya, Borneo and Manchuria is of the first order of 
importance, and they have had a considerable effect on the 
demographic evolution of these territories. The economic 
influence of immigration to such areas as Thailand and Indo- 


china, the Philippines and Manchuria, and of the Korean 


migration to Japan, has been far from negligible. So far as 
the countries of emigration are concerned, the intra-regional 
movements, like the emigration to other continents, have been 
insufficient to have much effect on the growth of their 
populations, but the social and economic repercussions in the 
homeland have been of considerable importance. 

As the volume of inter-continental emigration from 
the Far East shrank during the first decades of the twentieth 
century, the number of migrants moving between countries 
in the region continued to increase. The peak was reached 
probably during the 1920’s, but sizable movements occurred 
during the world-depression decade which followed. It was 
only during the 1930’s and the early 1940’s that migration 
from Korea to Japan, for example, reached its maximum rate. 
The Second World War, however, eventually brought nearly 
all international migration in the Far East to a standstill, 
and since the end of the war the movements have been 
almost entirely limited to the repatriation of earlier migrants. 

The major countries of emigration in the Far East 
have been China, India, Pakistan, Japan and Korea. The 
people who have migrated from Indonesia, Malaya, Indo- 
china, the Philippines or other countries of the Far East 
are relatively few. In the following passages the assessment 
of emigration is limited to the five major migration countries. 
Assessment even for those countries is quite difficult because 
of the deficiencies in the basic statistics. 
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B. CHINA 
1. Inter-continental emigration. 


The recruitment of indentured Chinese labourers for 
work overseas began in the late 1840’s, in spite of the 
prohibitions of cmigration from China which had been 
promulgated repeatedly since 1718. The first streams of 
. emigrants were directed to Latin America. A group of 
indentured labourers was sent to Cuba in 1847 and subsequent 
shipments were dispatched to Cuba and Peru. Between 1847 
and 1860, about 56,000 emigrants left China for Cuba, but 
the mortality on the voyage was such that only 48,000 
arrived. Chinese migrants from Macao to Cuba between 
1860 and 1873 numbered about 48,000 and from Macao to 
Peru between 1857 and 1873, about 67,000. Deaths and 
_repatriations subsequently reduced these Chinese colonies 
to about 90,000 in Cuba and 45,000 in Peru during the early 
1920's. 


The next streams of Chinese emigrants overseas consisted 
of contract labourers who went to Hawaii from 1852 onwards, 
and of free labourers who went to the continental United 
States beginning in 1849 and to Canada beginning in the 
early 1860’s. The emigrants to Hawaii were sugar plantation 
workers, while those to North America were gold hunters. 
While many Chinese labourers worked in the mines in areas 
along the western coast of North America, many others were 
railway construction workers, farm hands, servants, laundry- 
men etc. 


The number of Chinese immigrants in Hawaii grew from 
300 in 1852 to about 20,000 in 1886. Opposition to the im- 
migration of Chinese labourers was evident by 1875 and cul- 
minated in the restriction and exclusion acts of 1885 to 1895. 
By the Act of 29 April, 1902, the American exclusion laws 
became applicable to the outlying territories under the juris- 
diction of the United States. In consequefite;~the Chinese 
population of Hawaii grew only slowly from 1886 onwards. 
The census of 1900 showed about 26,000 Chinese in Hawaii; 
the 1940 census about 29,000, of whom all but 5,000 were 
born in Hawaii. 


The stream of Chinese immigrants into California began 
in 1849, when 900 arrived, and grew rapidly during the next 
three decades. Some 15,000 arrived in the first half of 1852 
alone. From 1855 to 1867, the average annual number of 
Chinese arrivals in the continental United States was almost 
5,000; from 1869 to 1883, the average was over 14,000 per year, 
with a peak of 40,000 in 1882. After 1884, there was an 
abrupt decline of Chinese arrivals due to the restrictive laws 
of 1882 and 1884. In 1894, a convention was adopted barring 
further immigration of Chinese labourers into the United 
States. The Chinese population of the United States reached 
a maximum of about 107,000 in 1890 and declined shanply 
thereafter because it consisted preponderantly of males. Less 
than 62,000 remained by 1920, but natural increase brought 
the total above 77,000 by 1940. 


The incentive to Chinese immigration into Canada was 
supplied by the discoveries of gold in that country, between 
1858 and 1864. The placer beds of the shallow gold fields 
were shortly exhausted leaving many Chinese workers to 
be employed on the farms, in the coal mines, in public works 
and in the salmon-canning industry. By 1881, there were 
some 4,000 Chinese in the Province of British Columbia, 
according to the census of that year. During the four 
fiscal years 1881 to 1884, nearly 16,000 Chinese arrived in 
that province either from the United States or direct from 
China. The influx continued at a slower rate until the 
period of the First World War. From 1886 to 1924, a 
total of about 90,000 Chinese entered Canada, but the great 
majority remained there only temporarily, as witnessed by 
the fact that in 1922 Canada had fewer than 12,000 Chinese 
residents. The Ohinese Immigration Act of 1923, allowing 


only Chinese merchants and students to enter Oanada 
thenceforth, brought the movement practically to a close. 

Chinese migration to Mexico first became important in 
1909. About 28,000 Chinese arrivals were recorded between 
1909 and 1924. Most of these were transients who used 
Mexico as a stepping-stone on their way to other countries. 
In 1922, only 3,000 Chinese remained in Mexico. 

Chinese emigration to Australia began as early as the 
1850’s, but never grew very large. During the 1850’s, a steady 
traffic brought in a small number of contract labourers from 
China each year for gold mining and other development pro- 
jects. The number of arrivals reached over 6,000 in 1860, 
and continued on a modest level through the 1870’s. The 
immigration was chiefly temporary. In 1881 Australia had a 
Chinese population of less than 29,000, practically all males. 
In the meantime, immigration legislation became more restric- 
tive. By 1887, laws restricting the immigration of Chinese 
were in force in all the colonies of Australia. The Common- 
wealth Immigration Act of 1901 practically ended the im- 
migration of all non-white peoples. The maximum number of 
Chinese immigrants resident in Australia was recorded in 
1891, when there was a Chinese population of about 36,000. 
The immigration of Chinese to New Zealand was numerically 
insignificant. 

Two other inter-continental movements from China are 
worth mentioning because of the large numbers of migrants 
involved, though they were of only very brief duration. One 
was the shipment of more than 178,000 recruited Chinese 
contract labourers to the Transvaal, South Africa, between 
1904 and 1910, chiefly to work in the gold mines. These 
labourers were repatriated practically without exception at 
the completion of the contract. The other was the recruitment 
of Chinese labourers for war-work in France during the First 
World War. Nearly 37,000 of them were in the employ of 
French authorities and about 100,000 served the British armies 
in France. Practically all the Chinese in France were 
repatriated at the end of hostilities. 


2. Emigration to other countries in the Far East 


The principal destinations of Chinese emigrants within 
the Far Eastern regions, since the middle of the nineteenth 
century, have been Malaya, Indonesia, Thailand, Indochina and 
the Philippines. The emigrants to these areas, during the 
nineteenth century and the first quarter of the twentieth, like 
the emigrants to other continents, were primarily gangs of 
contract labourers or peasants, and large numbers of them 
returned to China after more or less short periods. 

In addition to these main streams of intra-regional emigra- 
tion, some Chinese farmers and a small number of merchants 
and railroad workers went to Russian Far East during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. When the Russian 
census of 1897 was taken, 50,000 Chinese nationals were 
enumerated in that area. Most of them became successful 
farmers. Further Chinese emigration to that area occurred 
in subsequent years. The Russian census of 1926 showed 
92,000 Chinese in the USSR, most of them in the Far Eastern 
territory. No sizable Chinese immigration to the Soviet Far 
East seems to have occurred since the 1930’s. 

The deficiencies in Chinese statistics make it virtually 
impossible to present a coherent account of the numbers in- 
volved in these movements during the period prior to the First 
World War. Data on the numbers of Chinese living in 
various countries of the Far East at various dates just before 
the First World War, thhowever, give some indication of the 
movements which had occurred prior to that time. There were 
about 917,000 Chinese in Malaya in 1911, 563,000 in Indonesia 
in 1905, and some 230,000 in Indochina in 1910. For 
the Philippines and Thailand, various conflicting estimates 
of the numbers of Chinese in years prior to the First World 
War are available. For example, a figure of 40,000 Chinese 
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in the Philippines in 1903 has been mentioned by different 
authorities, sometimes as the number of Chin.cse who were 
employed in “industry” only and sometimes as the total 
number of Chinese in that country. For Thailand even the 
lowest estimate of the number of Chinese—700,000 between 
1904 and 1909—was far above the census figures for more 
recent years. 


The migrations from China since the First World War 
are depicted fairly well in the statistics of tihe countries to 
which the Chinese went. These data indicate that the flow 
and ebb of Chinese migrants during the inter-war years 
generally followed business booms and depressions in the 
receiving countries. In the 1930’s most of the receiving coun- 
tries adopted restrictive measures for immigrants. From 
1938 to the end of the Second World War, Chinese ports were 
in Japanese hands. The war years also brought political in- 
stability, serious economic disruption and a lack of transporta- 
tion facilities to the receiving countries. All these conditions 
at home or abroad reduced the Chinese overseas migratory 
movements to a negligible number. Post-war movments from 
China have not been tihe spontaneous movements of numerous 
migrants seeking a better economic life abroad. Rather, they 
have consisted largely of former residents of the receiving 
countries revisiting their homes or travelling on business. In 
recent years, practically all the receiving countries of the Far 
East have imposed restrictive measures on Chinese immigrra- 
tion. 


The chief area of destination of emigrants from 
China in the Far East has been Malaya. Malayan census data 
and migration statistics indicate that there was an average 
annual net migration from China to Malaya in the neighbour- 
hood of 50,000 between 1921 and 1931. and of half as many 
between 1931 and 1941. After the Second World War there 
was a small net movement in the opposite direction. Between 
1946 and 1949, the number of Chinese moving from Malaya to 
Hongkong and China was larger by an annual average of 
13,000 than the movement from China to Malaya. The large 
employment opportunities and attractive wages accompany- 
ing the expansion of plantation agriculture and tin mining in 
Malaya, combined with the free immigration of all races, 
which lasted through 1929, were strong inducements to the 
Chinese migrants. These inducements were accentuated by 
the precarious condition of agriculture and the lack of other 
economic opportunities in China. 


The average migration figures for the decade 1931-1941 
mask offsetting currents in different years of the decade. 
From 1931 to 1933, the number of Chinese returning from 
Malaya exceeded the number of Chinese migrants moving 
into Malaya. The surplus of returning migrants was 113,000 
in 1931, 98,000 in 1932 and 31,000 in 1933. This return flow 
was due to widespread unemployment as a result of the 
world trade depression, which started in 1929 and was felt to 
such an extent in Malaya from 1930 to 1932 that the Malayan 
Government repatriated large numbers of Chimese. In the 
meantime, an Immigration Restriction Ordinance became 
effective in Malaya in August 1930. Under that ordinance, 
monthly quotas of immigrant workers, ranging from 500 to 
6,000, depending on the economic needs of the country, were 
set for quarterly or longer periods from 1931 to 1941. On 1 
April 1933, the Immigration Restriction Ordinance was re- 
placed by the Aliens Ordinance, under which newly-arrived 
immigrants were given landing permits. No restriction was 
placed on the immigration of women and children until 1938. 


The gradual improvement in trade in Malaya after late 
1933 and the imcrease in the production of rubber and wage 
rates in 1937 led to increased quotas for Chinese that ranged 
from 38,000 or 4,000 to 6,000 per month from July 1934 to 
the end of 1937. These larger quotas were reflected in migra- 
tion figures. The net emigration of Chinese to Malaya was 


62,000 in 1934, 91,000 in 1935, 76,000 in 1936 and 181,000 
in 1937. 


Under the Aliens Ordinance of 1933, whereby women 
were admitted free of quota restrictions until 1938, the net 
emigration of women to Malaya during the five years 1934- 
1938 was over 190,000 (deck passengers), or an average of 
about 40,000 per year. They were mostly Cantonese peasant 
women, ranging in age from 18 to 40 years. An annual 
net inflow of this size is comparable to that between 1921 and 
1931—the heyday of Chinese emigration to Malaya—when 
about 50,000 net emigrants per year were recorded. 

From 1938 onwards, the Malayan Government followed 
a policy of progressive reduction of the monthly immigration 
quota for Chinese. At that time Chinese ports were one 
after another falling into Japanese hands. Largely because 
of those developments, the net number of Chinese immigrants 
to Malaya fell from 53,000 in 1938 to 14,000 in 1939, 3,000 
in 1940 and 7,000 in 1941. 

The war years (1942 to 1945) in Malaya were marked 


by political instability, serious economic disruption, food 
shortage and a lack of transportation facilities. These 
reduced the overseas movements to a negligible size. Since 


the end of the Second World War the Malayan policy of 
progressive restriction of immigration on a selective basis, 
in which both economic and political considerations play an 
important part, has been reinstated. The present migration 
currents between China and Malaya consist largely of former 
residents in Malaya who are revisiting their homes or travel- 
ling on business. This is shown by the fact that although 
the number of Chinese arrivals in Malaya was 38,000 in 
1948 and 96,000 in 1949, the total number of entry permits 
issued by Malayan authorities to new immigrants of all 
races was only 7,128 in 1948 and 1,427 in 1949. 


Chinese emigration to other Far Eastern countries has 
been smaller than that to Malaya. The movement of Chinese 
to Indonesia was reduced from a level of tens of thousands 
per year prior to the great depression to several thousand 
per year after 1934, when a quota system was established 
in that country. 

In Thailand, between the censuses of 1919 and 1929, the 
Chinese immigrant population increased by 185,000, or about 
17,000 per year. The increase between 1929 and 1937 
amounted to 79,000, or about 10,000 per year. These figures 
understate, perhaps very greatly, the volume of Chinese 
emigration to Thailand during the interval, since the resi- 
dent Chinese population was constantly depleted by deaths. 
From 1937 to 1941, there was a recorded net immigrtion 
of 35,000 Chinese at the port of Bangkok, and some Chinese 
were among a net influx of 66,000 people across the southern 
border from Malaya. For the period of the Second World 
War (1941-1945), the data on Chinese immigration are 
limited to movements through the port of Bangkok, but they 
indicate that the immigration of Chinese was numerically 
unimportant. Revival of large-scale Chinese immigration in 
the post-war years has not occurred because of a severe quota 
restriction. 

In Indochina the net number of Chinese immigrants 
averaged 25,000 a year between 1926 and 1929, but during 
the economic depression, between 1930 and 1934, there was’ 
an average net departure of over 1,000 Chinese a year. 
Subsequently, the gradual revival of trade and business con- 
ditions, combined with the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese 
war, produced a net immigration of Chinese which averaged 
16,000 annually in the period 1935-1936 and 43,000 between 
1937 and 1939. The net departure of nearly 10,000 Chinese 
a year in the period 1940-1941 reflected the call by the 
Chinese Government to the Chinese abroad to return for 
war-work and the moving of the Japanese front to the terri- 
tory of Indochina. From 1942 to 1945, little migration to 
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or from Indochina was recorded. In the post-war period 
1946 to 1948, there was, however, an average net immigra- 
tion of nearly 20,000 Chinese annually. 

Chinese emigration during the recent decades to other 
countries, such as the Philippines, Burma, British North 
Borneo and Sarawak, has been much smaller, although the 
Chinese ethnic groups surviving from earlier migrations to 
some of these countries constitute considerable proportions 
of their populations. For instance, the number of Chinese 
in North Borneo was officially estimated at 70,000 in 1947, 
representing about 20 per cent of the total population. The 
number of Chinese in Sarawak was_- estimated at over 
140,000 in 1947, or 26 per cent of the total population. 


3. Demographic importance of Chinese emigration 


The scraps of statistical evidence which have been re- 
viewed here are sufficient to show that the number of Chinese 
who have emigrated since the 1840’s runs to many millions. 
Well over one million must have gone to destinations out- 
side Asia, and many times that number migrated to other 
countries in the Far East. The net demographic effect of 
the emigration, however, was much smaller than the num- 
ber of emigrants might imply, for very many of the migrants 
were labourers engaged on contracts for specified periods 
of time, who returned to China after they had served their 
terms. The sex ratio even among those who remained in 
the countries of immigration was so extremely unbalanced 
that they had little opportunity to reproduce. These factors 
limited the demographic influence of the inter-continental 
emigrations. Perhaps only 300,000 or 400,000 Chinese are 
now living in the areas of immigration outside Asia. The 
number of Chinese in Asiatic countries other than China 
around 1940 has been estimated at approximately 8.1 mil- 
lions. This represented less than 2 per cent of China’s 
estimated 460 million population within the country. So far 
as any effect of emigration on the growth of population in 
China is concerned, it can be dismissed as negligible. 

_ The economic importance to China of this emigration 
may well have been disproportionate to its volume. The 
remittances which the emigrant workers made to their de- 


pendents in the homeland while they were abroad were 
undoubtedly an important item in China’s_internationa} 
finances. Nor should the cultural importance of the move- 


ment be underemphasized. 


C. INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
1. Inter-continental emigration 


The main currents of inter-continental émigration from 
the present area of India and Pakistan during the nineteenth 
century were directed to the island of Mauritius in the 
Indian Ocean, to South Africa, to Fiji, and to Trinidad and 
British Guiana in America. Smaller numbers of Indians were 
sent also to Australia, to Jamaica in the West Indies and 
to the French colonies of Martinique, Guadeloupe, and Re- 
union Island. The Indian migrants to all these areas, like 
the Chinese inter-continental emigrants, were chiefly contract 
labourers. 

Of the major streams of emigrants, the earliest was 
the one to Mauritius, which began during the 1830’s and 
continued on a large scale through the remainder of the 
nineteenth and the early twentieth centuries. Indian migra- 
tion to the British West Indies and Guiana became im- 
portant in the 1840’s, and to South Africa in the 1860’s. 
The first shipment of Indian labourers to Fiji arrived in 
1879. 

During the whole period when the system of inden- 
ture and its variants operated (roughly from 1830 to 1920), 
some 450,000 Indians went to Mauritius, over 200,000 to 
British Guiana and about 150,000 to Trinidad. The re- 


-bers of the Legislature. 


corded number of Indian arrivals in Fiji from 1881 to 
1923 was nearly 63,000. The movement to South Africa 
also was lange, as indicated by the fact that Natal had 
a population of about 130,000 Indians in 1910. 


The total volume of inter-continental emigration from 
India throughout the period 1842-1916 fluctuated between 
50,000 and 170,000 per five-year period, with the peak 
between 1857 and 1861. In 1858, 46,000 Indians emigrated 
to other continents. The volume declined rapidly after 
1916 and has been negligible since the early 1920’s as a 
result of the controls set up both by the Indian Govern- 
ment and the governments of the receiving countries. As 
time went on, the Indian Government became increasingly 
aware of the exploitation of the Indian indentured labourers 
abroad. A national policy aiming at the abolition of the 
system of indenture was followed during the years 1908- 
1922. During that period, British Guiana, Trinidad, Natal, 
Mauritius and all other receiving countries abolished the 
system. In 1922, to protect Indian emigrants, the Indian 
Government passed an Emigration Act which prohibited the 
recruitment by foreign agents of unskilled labourers from 
India except to countries and under conditions specified by 
the Governor-General and only after approval by both Cham- 
That Act halted the inter- 
continental movements of unskilled labourers from India. 


2. Emigration to other countries in the Far East 

Even before the First World War, when the inter- 
continental emigration from India was in full swing, it was 
surpassed in importance by the migration of Indians to other 
countries in the Far East. The principal destinations of 
these continental emigrants were Burma, Ceylon and Malaya. 
That Indian emigration to those countries had achieved a 
considerableemagnitude by the outbreak of the First World 
War is indicated by the fact that in 1911 there were 494,000 
Indian immigrants living in Burma, 474,000 in Ceylon and 
267,000 persons of Indian stock (migrants and their descen- 
dants) in Malaya. 

Continental emigration continued to increase during the 
1920’s, after Indian emigration to countries outside Asia had 
practically ceased. 


The net balance of emigration from 1921 to 1937 was 
somewhat less than one million, for although nearly 9 mil- 
lion emigrants left India, most of them returned. The period 
of maximum emigration was during the 1920’s, especially 
from 1923 to 1929, when the general prosperity of the export 
trades in Burma, Malaya and Ceylon vouchsafed a steady, 
high demand for labour. Improvements in the working and 
living conditions of the emigrant workers and their families 
in the receiving countries, as required by India’s Emigration 
Act of 1922, also attracted new Indian migrants. Some 80 
per cent of those who emigrated between 1921 and 1931 
returned to India, most of them after only a short stay 
abroad, for the out-migration was chiefly for seasonal work. 
Because the receiving countries were near to India, the de- 
mand for Indian labour could be met on a seasonal basis. 


During the 1930’s, as the world-wide economic recession 
limited the markets for the raw materials produced in the 
immigration countries of the Far East, Indian emigration 
to other parts of the Far East declined. The estimated 
annual average number of continental emigrants between 
1931 and 1937 was slightly over half the average for the 
preceding decade. During the period 1931-1935, the num- 
ber of earlier emigrants returning to India slightly exceeded 
the number of departures; thereafter the return migration 
dropped to a near balance with the outward flow. 


The migration statistics of Burma indicate that Indian 
migrants to that country averaged almost 400,000 per year 
during the 1920’s and over 300,000 per year during the 
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1930’s; whereas the average annual number of Indians re- 
turning from Burma was over 300,000 in both periods. During 
the Second World War period, a considerable number of In- 
dians fled from Burma to India. In the post-war years, the 
movements between India and Burma have been mainly those 
of war-time displaced persons being repatriated. There have 
been few new emigrants from India to Burma since the 
war. 


The number of Indians moving to Ceylon from 1932 to 


1940 amounted to between 100,000 and 200,000 annually, a 


number which was generally comparable to that of returning 
Indian migrants from Ceylon. During the war years of 1941 
to 1945, Indian emigration to Ceylon fluctuated between wide 
margins, ranging from 70,000 to 330,000 per year, while the 
return flow remained in line with the pre-war volume. In 
the post-war years, the numbers of Indians moving to Ceylon 
have been recorded at 296,000 in 1946, 221,000 in 1947 and 
206,000 in 1948. The recorded numbers of returning Indians 
from Ceylon for those three years were 219,000, 203,000 and 
187,000 respectively. 


Indian migrants to Malaya averaged about 90,000 a year 
during the 1920’s and 60,000 during the 1930’s, while the 
annual averages of migranits returning from Malaya were 
60,000 and 70,000 respectively. The figures for the 1930’s 
indicate that the number of returning migrants from Malaya 
was generally larger than that of the migrants who went 
there. During the war years, the hostile treatment of 
Indians in Malaya under Japanese occupation dislodged many 
Indian settlers. Hence in the following years, from 1946 to 
1949, more Indians returned to India from Malaya than 
arrived. The Malayan statistics show that during those four 
years 138,000 Indians returned to India and a smaller number 
of Indians entered Malaya. Indian emigration during recent 
decades to other countries, such as Thailand, Indochina and 
Indonesia, has been very small. 


The partition of the former territory of India between 
Pakistan and the Indian Union, which was effected in August 
1947, gave rise to a large exchange of minorities between 
the two new countries. This exchange ranks among the 
largest international population movements of recent times 
although it was not a migration in the normal sense. The 
movement started before partition, for people were moving 
in anticipation of it. In 1949 and 1950, the greatest part 
of the movement was from East Bengal (Pakistan area) 
to the Indian territories. The cause of this exchange of 
population was both religious and political. Before the 
decision in favor of partition, religion had not been a cause 
of large migrations in India. That decision touched off 
religious agitations which prepared the ground for social 
unrest and violence. Statistical information on the volume 
of the population movement is incomplete. Up to November 
1949, official Indian and Pakistani sources put the number 
of partition refugees at 7 million in each country. But the 
movement from East Bengal has continued up to the present 
and may go on for some time to come. 


This mass movement has involved severe hardship and 
resulted in heavy loss of life and property, and in great 
damage to crops and industries. During the past three years, 
in spite of the large relief expenditures by the governments, 
resettlement and rehabilitation of the refugees have not 
been completed. 


3. Demographic importance and characteristics of Indian 
emigration 
It has been estimated that during the period of more 
than 100 years from 1834 to 1937, about 30 million Indians 
emigrated to other countries, and about 24 million returned 
to India, leaving a net emigration of some 6 million. The 
demographic effect of this migration, as measured by the 


number of Indians living abroad at the end of the period, 
was limited, perhaps even more than in the case of Chinese 
emigration by the fact that most of the migrants were 
men who had little opportunity to reproduce in the areas of 
immigration. The number of Indians living outside India 
and Pakistan has recently been estimated at about 4 mil- 
lion. These constitute hardly 1 per cent of the present 
population of India and Pakistan. Clearly the influence of 
the movement on the demographic development of the home- 
land has been all but negligible. 


Not only the demographic composition of the Indian 
emigrants, but also their tendency to form separate com- 
munities in the countries of immigration has limited the 
importance of their movement. Had they been better in- 
tegrated into the life of the receiving countries, larger 
numbers of them might have remained permanently abroad, 
and their influence on the social and economic as well as 
the demographic development, both of the home country and 
of the immigration countries, might have been more im- 
portant. 


D. JAPAN 
1. Inter-continental emigration 


Emigration of Japanese indentured workers to work 
overseas began after 1885, when Japan legalized the emigra- 
tion of its nationals. The main streams of Japanese inter- 
continental migration were two, one to Hawaii, the United 
States and Canada, the other to Peru and Brazil. 


The early Japanese emigrants to Hawaii were inden- 
tured labourers going to work on the sugar plantations. Be- 
tween 1885 and 1894, approximately 30,000 such Japanese 
workers entered Hawaii. In 1898, 10,000 Japanese went to 
Hawaii. In the following year this number was more than 
doubled. However, in 1900 the number fell below 2,000 as 
a result of the adoption of the United States law forbidding 
the immigration: of indentured workers to Hawaii, which 
had been annexed to the United States in 1897. The period 
1901-1907 witnessed a great influx to Hawaii of non- 
indentured Japanese workers, as the annual immigration of 
Japanese frequently reached 10,000 to 20,000. It was in 
1907 that Japan voluntarily limited the number of its emi- 
grant labourers, in accordance with the “Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment’’. Most of the indentured Japanese labourers who 
went to Hawaii returned to Japan upon the expiration of 
their term. The small number who remained either started 
their own businesses with their savings or entered other occu- 
pations in the free labour market. Some of this group re- 
migrated from Hawaii to the continental United States. The 
Japanese population of Hawaii, according to census reports, 
was 80,000 in 1910, 109,000 in 1920, 140,000 in 1930 and 158,- 
000 in 1940. 


Japanese emigration to the continental United States also 
started after 1885. The Japanese migrants to that country 
were not indentured workers but common labourers who en- 
gaged chiefly in farming in southern California and other 
areas. Japanese statistics show that the total number of 
Japanese who left for the United States amounted to nearly 
197,000 between 1885 and 1924, while according to United 
States statistics a total of 271,000 Japanese arrived between 
1886 and 1924. The discrepancy between the figures has been 
attributed to indirect Japanese migration to the United States 
by way of Hawaii. There was also a considerable return 
movement to Japan before the “Gentlemen’s Agreement” of 
1907. But during the period 1908 to 1924, 114,000 Japanese 
returned from the United States and only 69,000 left for the 
United States. After 1924, the Immigration Law of 1924 
of the United States put an end to the influx of Japanese 
migrant workers into that country. The Japanese population 
in the United States, according to the census reports, was 
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72,000 in 1910, 111,000 in 1920, 139,000 in 1930 and 127,000 
in 1940. 


Japanese emigration to Canada was much smaller than 


to Hawaii or the United States, although it started at ap- 


proximately the same time. According to Japanese statis- 
tics, 30,000 Japanese left for Canada between 1891 and 
1924. It appears that few of the Japanese in Canada settled 
permanently; most of them stayed for some time and re- 
migrated. Between 1919 and 1924, Japanese re-migration 
from Canada was larger than Japanese immigration. An 
agreement in 1908 between Canada and Japan provided that 
from then on no more than 400 Japanese labourers should 
enter Canada in any one year. The Japanese population 
in Canada numbered, according to Canadian census reports, 
9,000 in 1911, 16,000 in 1921 and 23,000 in 1931 and 1941. 


The stream of Japanese emigration to Latin America 
began later than that to Hawaii and North America, and 
for many years it amounted to hardly more than a trickle. 
In 1899, a shipment of 790 Japanese indentured labourers 
arrived in Peru for work on the sugar plantations. Other 
shipments followed, but up to 1924 very few of the migrants 
had taken up permanent residence in Peru. A _ total of 
21,000 Japanese entered the country from 1897 to 1924, but 
only 3.000 were living there in 1908, and less than 1,000 
in 1924. The migration of Japanese to Brazil during that 
period was also rather small. It began with the dispatch 
of 1,000 workers from Japan in 1908 to work on Brazilian 
coffee plantations. By 1924, some 24,000 Japanese had 
gone to Brazil. 


After the migration of Japanese to Hawaii, the United 
States and Canada had been cut off by the restriction and 
exclusion laws, the movement to Latin America increased 
greatly in volume and changed significantly in character. 
From 1924 onwards this migration was a project carefully 
planned and financially supported by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. It consisted chiefly in the movement of workers, 
together with their families, for permanent settlement. 
By far the largest number of migrants was directed to 
Brazil, but considerable numbers went also to Peru. 


With this new immigration, the number of Japanese in 
Peru increased to 17,000 in 1930 and 20,000 in 1936. In 
the latter year, Peru revised its immigration law, limiting 
the number of Japanese residents to 16,000. As the actual 
number already exceeded that limit, further immigration was 
prohibited. 


The number of Japanese who emigrated to Brazil between 
1924 and 1937 was nearly 151,000. Most of these arrived 
before 1935; after that date Japanese emigration to Brazil, 
and with it all inter-continental emigration from Japan, fell 
off rapidly as Japan became concerned primarily with its 
programme of continental expansion in Asia. By 1940, the 


size of the Japanese population in Brazil had increased to 
290,000. 


2. Emigration to other countries in the Far East 


The number of Japanese emigrants to other countries in 
the Far East was small during the first decades after the 
legalization of emigration from Japan. The majority of the 
continental emigrants during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century were itinerant tradesmen and fishermen going to China 
and Korea. The continental migration did not become impor- 
tant until the wars with China and Russia gave Japan the 
beginnings of its Asiatic empire. Formosa was acquired in 
1895, and Korea, Karafuto and the leased territory of 
Kwantung in Manchuria were acquired in 1905. A steady 
movement of Japanese to those territories, for their adminis- 
tration and development, commenced soon after their ac- 
quisition. 


Initially that movement was not large. Around 1910 
there were about 146,000 Japanese in Korea, 26,000 in Kara- 
futo, 20,000 in Manchuria and 98,000 in Formosa. The mi- 


‘grants. were a highly selected group, having a superior social 


and economic status in the government and industries of the 
areas of immigration. 


From 1920 onwards, the censuses of Japan supplied data 
on te Japanese in the outlying areas of the empire while 
Japanese consular reports covered those in Manchuria and 
other parts of China. The figures for 1920 indicate that 
during the decade of the First World War, there was an 
increasing migration of Japanese to what may be called 
the areas of Japanese hegemony in Asia, including Man- 
churia and other parts of China as well as the empire 
territories. The total number of Japanese in those areas 
rose from about 300,000 around 1910 to 849,000 in 1920. 
The latter number was distributed as follows: 377,000 in 
Korea, 103,000 in Karafuto, 150,000 in Manchuria, 55,000 
elsewhere in China and 164,000 in Formosa. 


The tempo of the movement continued to accelerate during 
the inter-war period. The number of Japanese in the areas 
of their hegemony increased by more than 50 per cent during 
the 1920’s, reaching a total of 1,321,000 by 1930. The in- 
crease during the next decade was still larger; in 1940, the 
Japanese civilian population of these areas was 2,799,000— 
more than twice the 1930 total for both civilian and mili- 
tary personnel. Of the gain during the 1920’s, more than 
four-fifths took place in the empire territories of Korea, 
Karafuto and Formosa, but the movement to Manchuria 
became dominant after 1930. The decade 1930-1940, which 
corresponded roughly to a period of Japanese domination of 
all Manchuria, including the Province of Jehol, was marked 
by a rapid industrial development and expansion of strategic 
installations there. Large numbers of Koreans as well as 
Japanese migrated to Manchuria at that time. After the 
outbreak of the war with China in 1937, a stream of Japanese, 
both military and civilian, poured, into other parts of China, 
particularly the northern provinces. In consequence of these 
developments, the number of Japanese civilians in Man- 
churia and other parts of China increased nearly five-fold be- 
tween 1930 and 1940, and reached nearly 1,400,000 in the 
latter year. 

The characteristics of the Japanese immigrants to the 
various dependencies and other Asiatic areas under Japanese 
domination were essentially the same. They were predomi- 
nantly urban residents, and their economic activities were 
concentrated in commerce, manufacturing, public service and 
the professions. Of all the former Japanese dependencies, 
Formosa was the least industrialized; nevertheless the Japa- 
nese migrants to that territory were mainly non-agricultural 
workers. Persons engaged in non-agricultural pursuits such 
as commerce, public service, the professions and manufactur- 
ing occupations made up about three-quarters of all the Japa- 
nese arrivals and departures for which gainful occupations 
were reported in the Formosan statistics. Those engaged 
in agriculture and fishing represented less than one-tenth 
of the total. In Korea and Manchuria, where industrial de- 
velopment was more extensive and more rapid, the proportion 
of Japanese immigrants engaged in government service, manu- 
facturing and mining occupations was still higher. Notwith- 
standing the repeated efforts of the Japanese Government to 
set up agricultural colonies abroad, the Japanese migrants 
expected to better their economic fortunes and improve their 
social status through migration, and they believed, for the 
most part, that agriculture and manual labour offered little 
chance for such advancement. 

Other currents of Japanese emigration were’ small. 
Japanese emigration to the Philippines began in 1903, but 
the average annual number for the period 1912 to 1941 was 
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below 2,000. The emigrants to the Philippines were unusual 
in that they were predominantly agriculturists. That coun- 
try is the only one in Asia where Japanese immigrants have 
mostly taken up, and remained in, agriculture. 

Japanese emigration to the Soviet territory in Asia was 
not important. Only 19,000 civilian migrants, consisting 
mostly of itinerant tradesmen and fishermen, went there be- 
tween 1898 and 1924. | 

The number of Japanese who went to other Asian coun- 
tries also was small. The total number living in Indonesia, 
Malaya, Thailand, Indochina and Burma in 1940 was only 
about 20,000. The development of the small Japanese settle- 
ments in those countries was associated with the growth of 
Japanese trade in south-east Asia... Most of the Japanese 
there were engaged in commerce or the retail trade. 

The large movements of Japanese military forces in the 
Far East during the 1930’s and 1940’s left very substantial 
numbers of Japanese soldiers abroad at the surrender. During 
the early post-war period, some 6 million Japanese nationals, 
both Japanese-born and others, were repatriated to that area 
of Japan which was under the military occupation of the 
Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers. The nationals of 
the former areas of the empire were given the option of 
repatriation to their countries, and Ryukyu islanders 
were repatriated to Okinawa and other islands. Thus the 
net result of all the Japanese movements after the restora- 
tion of 1868 was to leave practically no Japanese in the Far 
East region outside Japan. 


3. Demographic importance and characteristics of Japanese 
emigration 


The post-war repatriations have meant that the ultimate 
effect of Japanese emigration upon the growth of population 
in the homeland was very small. However, in assessing the 
demographic importance of the movement, it is necessary to 
consider the fact that a substantial number of Japanese lived 
for considerable periods of time in the empire territories and 
other Japanese-dominated areas of the Far East. In 1940, 
according to official reports, more than 3,500,000 Japanese 
civilians were living outside Japan, most of them in the 
Far East. This number was equal to about 5 per cent of 
the population of Japan proper at that time—a much higher 
percentage than the corresponding figures for China and India. 
Although it proved to be only temporary, the emigration was 
large enough to be a factor of some importance in the re- 
lationship between population growth and employment op- 
portunities in pre-war Japan. 

As a result of the emigration of Japanese civilians from 
Japan between 1920 and 1940, partly balanced by Japanese 
migrants returning to Japan, it has been estimated that the 
number of Japanese of the homeland aged 10 years or over 
in 1940 was some 1.7 million smaller than it would have been 
had this migration not occurred. Since the excess of births 
over deaths among the Japanese population in the homeland 
during this twenty-year period was about 16 million, it ap- 
pears that the net loss of those aged 10 or above amounted 
to about 11 per cent of the natural increase that occurred 
within the country. 

The demographic importance of the movement is made 
clearer by the available data indicating the sex and age com- 
position of the migrants. Because the Japanese statistics 
of emigration are incomplete, these indications have to be 
obtained from census data on the characteristics of the 
Japanese emigrant stock in outlying areas of the former 
Japanese empire. In 1940, the sex ratio among the 820,000 
Japanese in Manchuria was 704 females per 1,000 males; 
among the 395,000 Japanese in Karafuto, it was 758; among 
the 708,000 Japanese in Korea, 891; and among the 312,000 
Japanese in Formosa, 930. The corresponding ratio among 
the Japanese population in Japan was 1,007. It appears that 


the migrants were preponderantly males; further, there is 


evidence that most of them were in the ages of early adult- 
hood. 


In 1940, 71 per cent of the male Japanese population in 
Manchuria (excluding Jehol and Kwantung) was between 
15 and 44 years old. The corresponding percentage of the 
male Japanese population in Japan proper in the same year 
was 45 per cent. | 

Wihen the sex and age distribution of the emigrants is 
considered, it is evident that the movement was more im- 
portant in relation to the increase in numbers of young 
men in Japan than in relation to the growth of the total 
population. The field for employment in the empire ter- 
ritories and other sections of Asia that were. coming under 
Japanese influence was evidently of considerable importance 
to the young men who came of age in Japan during the 
inter-war years. By the same token, the closing of that 
field in the post-war period constitutes an important restric- 
tion of employment opportunities for those who are reaching 
working age in Japan at present. 


’ The migratory loss of the Japanese population in Japan 
between 1920 and 1940 was approximately balanced by the 
immigration of Koreans to Japan, so that the total popula- 
tion of the country was scarcely affected, on the balance, by 
the migratory movements. The occupational distribution of 
the Korean immigrants, however, was very different from 
that of the Japanese emigrants. The Koreans in Japan 
were employed chiefly as unskilled labourers in agriculture 
and manufacturing, while the Japanese emigrants, as already 
indicated, were engaged largely as technicians, administrators 
and skilled workers in the industries and governmental ser- 
vices of the receiving areas. The social and economic status 
of the jobs which the Japanese occupied in the empire terri- 
tories and other parts of their sphere of influence in Asia was 
far higher than that of the jobs which they relinguished to 
the Korean immigrants in Japan. 

Economically, the importance of the Japanese emigration 
was out of proportion to the number of emigrants. The 
emigrants played an important role in organizing and deve- 
loping the agriculture and industries of the areas that they 
occupied, including Manchuria. As a result, the capacity of 
those areas to support population was enhanced as the numbers 
of their inhabitants were increased. For those areas, the 
effect of Japanese immigration was similar to that of a great 
increase in their technical and managerial personnel devoted to 
economic development, although the development was oriented 
towards the needs of Japan rather than of the countries them- 
selves. To Japan, the emigration was a means of strengthen- 
ing its hold on the various parts of its area of hegemony 
and of increasing their production of the foodstuffs, minerals 
and other materials which Japan lacked, as well as a means 
of finding employment for its growing labour resources. 


E. KOREA 


1. Continental emigration 


In modern times there has been little inter-continental 
emigration from Korea. The movements from Korea have 
been almost exclusively continental. There have been three 
major continental movements of Koreans: one across the north- 
eastern border into the Russian Far East, a second across the 
Yalu river into Manchuria, and a third across the Japan Sea 
to Japan. The first two began as early as the 1860’s; they 
were initially brought about by pressures due to famines and 
calamities in Korea. The movement to Japan took place chiefly 
after the First World War. 

Information as to the size of Korean emigration to the > 
Russian Far East and Manchuria during any time in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century is not available. In 1906-07, 
the Korean agricultural labourers residing in the Russian 
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Ussuri district numbered some 650,000. In 1915, 90,000 
Koreans were reported to have gone there. According to the 
Soviet census of 1926, there were 172,000 Koreans in the 
USSR, most of them living in the Far Eastern territory. 
About one-half of them had adopted Soviet citizenship. Ac- 
cording to the Soviet census of 1939, there were 180,000 Koreans 
in the USSR. Until 1937, most of them had lived in the Far 
Eastern Territory, but in that year almost the whole colony 
was transplanted to Siberia and central Asia. 


The number of Koreans in Manchuria prior to the First 
World War may have been nearly as many as half a million, 
but the number in Japan was under 1,000. The movements of 
Koreans to both Manchuria and Japan were growing during the 
1920’s and increasing very rapidly during the 1930’s. These 
movements apparently reached their peak around 1940. Ac- 
cording to available data, there were about 600,000 Koreans in 
Manchuria in the late 1920’s. In 1940. the number of Koreans 
had increased to 1.4 million, of whom 616,000 were in Chientao 
Province and 500,000 in the neighbouring provinces of Kirin, 
Fentien, Mutanking, and Tunghua. A major portion of the 
Koreans in Chientao Province and the settled Koreans in the 
other rural regions were engaged in agriculture. They con- 
centrated on the cultivation of rice, but they also took up 
livestock breeding, poultry farming and straw weaving. After 
the Manchurian “incident” in 1931, the Korean immigrants 
were offered various facilities for obtaining employment in 
manufacture and commerce. As a consequence, small strata 
of relatively wealthy Korean farmers, merchants and industrial 
employees developed. The Koreans as a group enjoyed an 
economic and social status somewhere between the Chinese, 
who were on a lower plane, and the Japanese, who were on 
a higher plane. 


The stream of Koreans moving into Japan equalled that 
going to Manchuria after 1930. The number of Koreans in 
Japan was 41,000 in 1920, 419,000 in 1930 and 1.2 million in 
1940. The Koreans involved in’ this movement came pre- 
dominantly from southern Korea. They were principally of 
agricultural origin, and many served as unskilled manual 
workers in the industrial and urban regions of Japan. They 
were a convenient supplement to the Japanese labour force 
during the period when industrial requirements in Japan 
were increasing while the needs for military manpower abroad 
were expanding. 

During the period, 1940-1945, the number of Koreans in 
Japan appears to have remained at about the pre-war level 
(1.2 million). On the numbers in Manchuria at that time 
there is no statistical information. However, from the partial 
statistics on Korean repatriates in the post-war years, it 
appears that there were some shifts of Koreans either from 
Manchuria or through that area to north China, and less sub- 
stantial movements within the former area of the Japanese 
empire. 

The available revatriation statistics for the post-war period 
are almost exclusively those referring to the territory under 
the Republic of Korea. The statistics compiled by the Govern- 
ment of the Republic show that total arrivals of Koreans 
amounted to 2 million by the end of January 1950, and that 
1.4 million of these came from Japan. The reports of the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, on the other 
hand, indicate that the numbers of Koreans repatriated to 
South Korea under military auspices was only one million. 
Their distribution according to the areas from which they 
were repatriated was as follows: 588,000 from Japan, 317,000 
from Manchuria, 73,000 from China and 33,000 from other 
Pacific areas. 

The difference between the 1.4 million arrivals of Koreans 
in Korea compiled by the government and the 588,000 Korean 
evacuees from Japan to South Korea shown in the reports of 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers appears to be 


due to the fact that the Korean Government counted all 
Koreans who entered the country, whereas the Supreme Com- 
mander did not include voluntary movements or expulsions for 
illegal entry or other reasons. There is evidence that in 
the post-war years there has been considerable clandestine out- 
movement of Koreans to Japan. This movement is attributable 
to the crippled economic conditions in Korea resulting from 
post-war dislocations of industry. 


2. Demographic importance and characteristics of emigration 
from Korea 


Emigration has been far more important as a factor in 
the demographic development of Korea than of any other coun- 
try in the Far East, even thougia much of the Korean emigra- 
tion, like the Japanese, was nullified by repatriations after the 
Second World War. In 1940, the number of persons of Korean 
stock living abroad was about 2.8 million, representing nearly 
12 per cent of the total population of Korea in the same year. 
Taeuber has estimated that during the ten years between 1925 
and 1935, almost half a million Koreans emigrated, and during 
the five-year period 1935-1940, over 900,000 left Korea. The 
effect of this emigration on the population of Korea was as- 
sessed by Taeuber as follows: 

“Between 1925 and 1940 the Korean population of Korea 

increased 4.5 million. If there had been no migration of 

Koreans to or from the country, the increase would have 

been over 6 million. Migration removed one-fourth of the 

population increase that would otherwise have occurred in 

Korea. The contributions of this out-movement to the 

achievement of a manpower-employment balance within 

Korea were larger than these over-all figures indicate, for 

the Korean migrants were pre-dominantly men in work- 

ing ages. In the absence of migration the number of 

Korean men aged 15 to 59 would have increased from 

5.3 million in 1925 to almost 7 million in 1940, an increase 

of 30 per cent within a fifteen-year period. The actual 

increase was 16 per cent. Forty-five per cent of the ex- 
pected increase in mature manpower had been removed by 
migration. 


While it is true that the Korean emigrants were pre- 
dominantly males and largely in the ages of young adulthood, 
the proportion of emigrants of this description appears to have 
been less, at least in the case of Korean emigrants to Man- 
churia, than in the case of emigrants from Japan, China and 
India. The sex ratio among the 1,450,000 Koreans in Man- 
churia (excluding Jehol and Kwantung) in 1940 was 837 females 
per thousand males, whereas it was 1006 per thousand among 
the Koreans in Korea. Of the male Koreans in Manchuria, 35 
per cent were under 15 and 50 per cent were 15 to 44 years 
old. The corresponding figures for Korea itself were 44 and 39 
per cent respectively. These comparisons imply that a sub- 
stantial number of the Korean emigrants to Manchuria, at 
least, were accompanied by wives and children. 


The large emigration no doubt eased appreciably the 
pressure on the land in the rural areas of Korea, where the 
high birth rates and falling death rates of the period 1925- 
1940 were rapidly raising the density of the agricultural 
population. They also reduced competition for industrial jobs 
in Korea during the decade 1930-1940, when substantial econo- 
mic development was under way. The repatriation of a million 
or more Korean emigrants after the Second World War, and 
the blockage of further emigration from south Korea to Japan 
(except for the clandestine movements mentioned above), 
have added to the problems of food supply and imbalance of 
population and resources in Korea. So far as south Korea is 
concerned, internal movements of population within Korea 
seem to have further complicated these problems since 1945, 
and the ravages of the Korean war since the middle of 1950 
has greatly exacerbated them. The demographic situation is 
one of the major problems which will call for a solution in 
the eventual reconstruction of Korea. 
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CHINESE IN SQUTH EAST ASIA 


By a Chinese Observer 


Any successful defence against Communist designs in 


‘ South East Asia must have the support of the area’s 10 million 


Chinese overseas. But the Chinese themselves present a 
social and economic problem to the different countries where 
they have established their residences. They are a great un- 
assimilated group. Though they have contributed a great 
deal to the economic development of that region, they have 
also created resentment from the local people. 


Chinese migration into the South Seas began some 2,000 
years ago when Chin Shih Huang Ti made Indochina a part 
of the Chinese Empire. Chinese emigrants went to the South 
Sea countries in large numbers after the Sung Dynasty. 
During the Ching Dynasty the Manchu Government looked 
upon the migration of Chinese to overseas countries with dis- 
favor. Nevertheless, large groups of Chinese, mostly from 
Kwangtung and Fukien provinces, moved to foreign countries 
during that period. By their industry and energy, the Chin- 
ese have built throughout South East Asia a commercial em- 
pire which recognizes no frontiers but their own clannish or- 
ganizations. They have established a stranglehold over the 
commerce of Thailand, Malaya, Singapore, and to a great ex- 
tent, in the Philippines, Indonesia and Indochina. Tihey have 
steadfastly refused to be absorbed into their countries of 
adoption. Their devotion to their homeland and the cus- 
toms of their ancestors is expressed not only through habits 
of their daily lives but also through scores of associations 
dedicated to keep alive their connections with China. 


Most overseas Chinese communities consist of five con- 
gregations, sometimes called “administrative groups.’”’ They 
are classified actually by their native districts in China, 
namely: 1) Canton, 2) Hainan, 3) Fukien (Amoy), 4) Swa- 
tow and 5) the Hakkas. Each congregation has an administra- 
tion of its own, which is responsible for all the dues to be 
paid by its members and also responsible for all activities in 
the common interest of the congregation. The chief of the 
congregation is the official intermediary between the adminis- 
tration and the local government. The congregations have 
their own schools where children are taught in Chinese of their 
own provincial dialect. The language of their country of 
adoption is taught often only once or twice a week. They 
also print their own dailies, conduct their Buddhist rites 
and ancestor worship. Though the majority of Chinese over- 
seas are not politically inclined, there are KMT party cells 


in each locality and Communist agents have become very 
active. 


The overseas Chinese contributed large sums of money 
in their support to Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s revolutionary move- 
ment against the Manchus. They also supported enthusias- 
tically the Nationalist Government during the war with 
Japan. But many became disillusioned with the Nationalists 
after the war when the Chinese Government failed to honor 
its financial bonds which the overseas Chinese had given their 
full support. In many cases the bonds had taken the whole 
life-savings of these people. But after the Communists came 
to China, many overseas Chinese have been pressed for in- 
creased remittances back to their families in native provinces 
because of continuous demand from the Communist authori- 
ties. Today many have voiced disapproval of the 
Communist regime in China and are again giving support to 
the Nationalists in Taiwan. 


During the war, the Japanese in their attempt to win 
local support had championed the cause of nationalism in the 
South East Asia countries. Westerners and Chinese were 


the chief targets. In Thailand, the Chinese were made aliens 
in spite of the large minority—about 3% million in a total 
population of 18 million. This year the Thai Government has 
adopted legislation to increase the stamp fee on alien regis- 
tration cards from 20 Ticals per annum to 400 Ticals. That 
legislation affected mainly the Chinese. The Thailand Gov- 
ernment also shows its energetic attitude towards the Chinese 
in the recent arrest of seven prominent Chinese merchants 
and the seizure of three unofficial radio transmitters linking 
Bangkok with Hongkong operated by the Chinese. The mer- 
chants were arrested for their alleged connection with opium 
smuggling and for “Communist racketeering.”” The seized 
radio stations maintained commercial connection with Hong- 
kong.- This link between. the Chinese merchants of Bangkok 
and their agents in Hongkong is traditional and has had 
considerable effect on Bangkok commerce, governing currency 
exchange rates, gold and commodity prices. 


The resentment among the natives against the Chinese is 
caused by their contro] of commercial and industrial fields in 
each of these countries and also the lack of interest which 
the Chinese have shown in the past for local welfare and 
development. A generation ago the Chinese could enter any 
of these areas freely and many married the local women. 
But later they always tried to bring their own families from 
their native provinces in China. It is becoming more and 
more difficult for the Chinese to immigrate to these countries 
today. Nevertheless, during the past two years, the number 
of Chinese immigrants to South East Asia countries has in- 
creased. In Vietnam, according to the census in 1937, there 
were only approximately 200,000 Chinese but since that time 
the Chinese population has increased tremendously, and from 
the latest estimates made in 1951, the number was well over 
1,500,000. The Chinatown Cholon alone has a Chinese colony 
of 500,000. 


Only recently, after the occupation of the mainland 
China by the Communists the overseas Chinese have begun 
to take seriously the idea of gaining legal citizenship of their 
adopted land. Among the leaders of this movement fs Sir 
Cheng-lock Tan, head of the Malaya Chinese Association, 
which has a membership of 300,000 Chinese in the Federation 
of Malaya and Singapore. Its chief aim is equal citizenship 
rights for Chinese in an independent Malaya within the Bri- 
tish Commonwealth. Sir Cheng-lock has stated that “we 
must all help to Malayanize the 3,000,000 Chinese in Malaya, 
make them loyal, patriotic citizens of Malaya, working for 
the good of the country in cooperation with the British, 
Malays, Indians and other racial elements in our midst.” 


Distribution of Overseas Chinese in Asia as of December 
1950, prepared by the Overseas Chinese Affairs Commission 
of the Nationalist Government in Taiwan:— 


Locality No. Year Locality No. Year 
Indochina ..... 800,000 1950 Hongkong 1,080,759 1943 
Burma .......... 860,000 1947 Macao ........ 157,175 1940 
Thailand ....... 3.500,000 1948 India ............. 13,964 1947 
Singapore ..... 790,310 1950 Ceylon ........... 1,000 1937 
ee. 2,011,072 1950 Afghanistan 28 1947 
Sarawak ....... 86,000 1936 Turkey ........ 2,015 1948 
Indonesia ..... 1,598,276 1948 Mecca ........... 6,100 1938 
Philippines ... 180,000 1950 Japan ......... 29,000 1947 
3,500 1938 Korea ........... 70,290 1947 
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AUSTRALIA’S BIG AIR BASE ON COCOS ISLAND 


On the remote and colourful Cocos Island in the Indian 
Ocean Australia is building an airstrip of strategic importance 
linking Australia with South Africa. On the Ist September 
of this year Australia will be linked by air with S uth Africa. 
This is a milestone in Australian and world aviation history 
marking the conquest of the last great ocean—the Indian Ocean 
—by the distance annihilating modern airliner. 


The service covering 8,500 miles will extend from Sydney to 
Johannesburg by way of Perth, Cocos and Mauritius. It will 
be operated by Qantas Empire Airways, each way once a 
fortnight, the trip taking three and one half days. 


More than 500 men of the Royal Australian Air Force 
Construction Squadron are at present stationed on Cocos 
Island building a new £700,000 air base. A small village of 
pre-fabricated homes have been erected to house the men and 
additional houses to accommodate the employees of the De- 
partment of Civil Aviation, Qantas Empire Airways, the 
Shell Oil Company and the Meteorological Bureau are under 
construction. 


A runway, 8,000 feet long and 150 feet wide, of crushed 
coral capable of handling with ease Constellation and Strato- 
cruiser aircraft is nearing completion. Power generating 
equipment, radio navigation aids, airport lighting, telephone 
exchange, workshops and a marine base for airsea rescue 
launches have been built on the island. 


So that Australia could build the airstrip there, Cocos 
Island has been transferred by Britain to Australian control. 
In the event of war, this small Indian Ocean atoll would be 
vital to the defence of Australia. It would be useful primarily 
as an alternative air route to the United Kingdom and it 
would facilitate the defence of British sea communications in 
the Indian Ocean and would ensure that a landing ground was 
immediately available for use by military aircraft. 


Qantas Empire Airways do not contemplate an overnight 
stop at Cocos and expect the aircraft will remain only three 
hours on the island for refuelling. The route will cut by four 
days the present air travel time between Australia and South 
Africa via Singapore and Cairo. Establishment of the ser- 
vice, a major event in the recent history of Qantas Empire 
Airways, will be in keeping with the traditions of Australian 
air pioneering, the traditions set by such men as Kingsford- 
Smith, Hinkler, Ulm and Ross and Keith Smith. 


Australia made her first claim to an Indian Ocean Service 
twelve years ago when Captain P. G. Taylor in the Archbold 
Expedition Flying Boat “Guba” blazed the trail across the 
huge expanse of water between Port Headland (Western Aus- 
tralia) and Mombasa (Kenya Colony) in 1939. 


For the new service, four-engine Lockheed Constellations 
will be used. The airliners will cover the 1,832 miles be- 
tween Perth and Cocos in approximately 8% hours. The 
longest hop on the whole route will be between Cocos Island 
and Mauritius, a distance of 2,677 miles. It is anticipated 
that this will be covered in 12 hours five minutes flying time. 
The flight from Mauritius to J ohannesburg—1,925 miles— 
will be flown in about 8 hours 5 minutes. 


Flying across the Indian Ocean will not be new to many 
Qantas pilots. When the Japanese captured Singapore and 
cut the aerial highway between Australia and England, a 
handful of Qantas pilots set out to re-link Australia and her 
mother country. Their efforts began the second phase of 
trail blazing across the Indian Ocean, but these were a portion 
of the war effort. They linked Australia and England by 
flying in secret and in silence 3,500 miles between Perth and 
Ceylon. Altogether, these men made 824 crossings of the 
Indian Ocean between these two points before the war ended. 


It will not until three years after the war ended that the 
first direct flight was made between Australia and South 
Africa. A Qantas Lancastrian, flown by veteran Captain L. 
R. Ambrose, bridged Sydney and Johannesburg, a distance of 
more than 8,500 miles, in 42 hours. The return flight also 
went down in history as the first between South Africa and 
Australia. 

Cocos Island, although only a tiny speck of land in the 
Indian Ocean, was a logical refuelling spot. Although on the 
direct steamer route from Ceylon to Australia, Cocos Islanders, 
until the R.A.A.F. Construction Squadron arrived there, lived 
an untroubled 18th century existence under the paternal super- 
vision of the Clunies-Ross family who have owned the group 
for more than 100 years. 

The islanders, whose ancestors were imported from Java 
to work the coconut plantations, are free of most infectious 
diseases—even the common cold—and any one of them who 
leaves there is never permitted to return. Thus their know- 
ledge of the outside world is almost non-existent. 

Strategically placed 12° south of the equator and 530 
miles west from Christmas Island—the nearest land—the 
Cocos, or Keeling Islands, are a typical pear shaped coral 
atoll consisting of five main islands—Horsburgh, Direction, 
Home, South and West. 7 

These main islands are from one to five miles long with 
a ridge about 200 feet above sea level and they surround a 
lagoon seven miles wide and nine miles long. Fifteen miles 
further north lies North Keeling Island on which is the wreck 
of the famous German cruiser “Emden”, which fell to the 
guns of H.M.A.S. Sydney in 1914. This was Australia’s first 
naval victory. 

The gentle south-east trades blow over Cocos for nine 
months of the year with an average temperature of 81 and a 
rainfall of 77 inches. During the monsoon, the weather is 
rough, and disastrous cyclones have caused much damage. 

Credit for the discovery of Cocos is usually given to 
Captain William Keeling of the East India Company, who was 
believed to have run across it in 1608-1609. 

John Clunies-Ross made the first permanent settlement 
in 1827 when he arrived with his Scottish wife and family. 
He found there his partner, and a one-time British resident 
in Borneo, an adventurer named Alexander Hare, who was 
searching for a congenial spot, far. from criticism and civili- 
sation, to live with this harem over 100 women collected from 
all parts of the world. On the other hand, John Clunies-Ross 
was a rather straight-laced man who wanted to create a 
modern utopia and trade in copra. Hare had settled on 
Direction Island while Clunies-Ross set up his homestead on 
Home Island. 

It is said that the attraction of the Clunies-Ross esta- 
blishment proved too strong for all of Hare’s women who 
deserted Direction Island or were abducted by Scottish and 
coloured seamen. Hare ultimately gave up in 1835 and left 
for Singapore, where he later died. | 


Clunies-Ross imported labour from Indonesia, improved 
the natural coconut plantations and traded around the East 
Indies and with England. 


In 1857, Captain Fremantle of H.M.S. June, formally 
included Cocos Island in the British Dominions, and Clunies- 
Ross became Governor instead of absolute possessor. Later 
the Islands were annexed to the Government of Ceylon and 
transferred to the administration of the Straits Settlement in 
1886, mainly to discourage other powers from claiming them. 


Australia’s first contact with Cocos was in 1914 when a 
landing party from the German cruiser “Emden” went ashore 
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and wrecked the cable station, but not before a wireless mes- 
sage had been flashed for assistance. H.M.A.S. Sydney rushed 
to the Island and engaged the “Emden”, which was beached 
at North Keeling Island. 


In the 1939-45 war, Cocos was again in the news when a 
Japanese warship shelled the cable station and in 1944 Lord 
Louis Mountbatten proclaimed Cocos a military establishment. 
During 1945 members of the Royal Engineers constructed an 
airstrip on West Island and up to 10,000 service personnel 
were stationed there. 

For some years the Australian Government realised that 
Cocos Island was essential to the establishment of a direct 
air service across the Indian Ocean to South Africa. 


The survey flight by Qantas in 1948 proved that, though 
the R.A.F. installations were overgrown, they could be re- 
habilitated. The question was, how could this be done? Aus- 
tralia wanted the air service, the islands were owned by the 
Clunies-Ross family who were still claiming £Stg.87,600 in 
compensation for the 21,900 coconut trees cut down to make 
the wartime strip, and the Government was administered from 
Singapore. 

This very tricky legal problem was solved last year when 
the British Government generously handed over to Australia 
the Administration of the Cocos-Keeling Islands. The only 
“strings”? attached to the transfer were those obvious ones 
essential to guard the interests of all concerned—that the 
native population should have the opportunity of becoming 
Australian citizens and that the Clunies-Ross family should 
retain the ownership of their property and that British air- 
craft would be allowed to use the airbase. 

In May last year a Qantas Empire Airways Catalina 
Fying Boat left Rose Bay, Sydney, with a combined survey 
party. It consisted of members of the Department of Civil 
Aviation, the Royal Australian Air Force, Qantas Empire 
Airways and an expert hydrographer of the Royal Australian 
Navy. Their task was to investigate the existing installations 
on West Island, see what could be used again, then plan and 


design additional work required to make Cocos a modern 
airport. 

There was plenty of evidence of the R.A.F. occupation 
when the party arrived there. At the end of the 7,500 ft. 
strip made of perforated steel plating, stood a remarkably well 
preserved Liberator bomber. There were two hard sandy 
areas made of bitumised hession spread over coral sand and 
an excellent three-storey concrete control tower bearing the 
inscription “Cocos 3 ft.’’, indicated the height above sea level. 


The survey party were shown a deserted church, St. 
Christopher’s and several tablets erected to the memory of 
aircrew who lost their lives while serving in the area. Motor 
vehicles, mechanical equipment, two mobile laundries, piping, 
petrol drums and a two-foot gauge railway line from the 
jetty were all being overgrown by tropical undergrowth and 
corroded by the weather. Most of the motor vehicles had 
been stripped of carburettors, spark plugs, etc., and did not 
seem capable of economic repair. Most important were 47 
buildings still standing and, im spite of five years of neglect 
and exposure, some of tihese could be reconditioned and used 
again. The survey party reported that fuel tanks near the 
strip, capable of holding 700,000 gallons, were in good condi- 
tion. 


The party received the greatest help from all inhabitants 
of the Island. Each morning native boys sailed their locally 
made Dugongs across the lagoon, worked intelligently and 
well all day long, then sailed back home again. Motor trucks, 
launches and other equipment were lent and medical assistance 
was given when some of the members of the party were bitten 
by 6-inch centipedes which are common on the Island. 


By the time the regular service commences, Qantas will 
have built up considerable experience in operating fortnightly 
courier services to supply the construction party on Cocos 
Island. Lancastrian aircraft began operating this service in 
January. DC-4 Skymasters now fly the service. Before the 
end of the year the modern four engine Constellation will be 
flying between Australia and Africa. 


EVENTS IN CHINA 


By Mercator 


“Brain Washing” in Canton. A drive to remodel China’s 
intelligentsia was launched in Canton, the leading metropolis 
in South China, at the beginning of June. The Sun Yat-Sen 
University which was founded by the Nationalist revolutionary 
leader, Dr. Sun and named after him, was selected as “proving 
ground.” When sufficient experience is accumulated in the 
experiment the drive is to spread to other institutions of 
higher learning such as the Lingnam University, the South 
China United University and the Kwangtung College of Law 
and Commerce. The whole campaign is under the direction 
of an Operational Command headed by the Deputy Major, Mr. 
Fang Fang. Officially this is another anti-corruption drive 
but in a sense it is also the latest addition to complete the 
“reform trio’’—the land reform against the landlords in the 
countryside, the “business reform” (anti-corruption drive) 
against the merchants in urban areas and the present thought 
reform against the teachers in educational institutions. 
Besides eradicating the evils of waste, corruption and 
bureaucracy the present campaign serves one additional pur- 
pose, and that is to wipe out ‘feudalistic, compradore and 
fascist thinking” among members of the teaching staff. It 
also hopes to pave the ground for the eventual implementation 
of a scheme which was adopted by the Ministry of Education 
in Peking sometime ago and under which all private univer- 


sities and colleges, particularly those founded by foreign 
missions such as the American-endowed Tsing Hua, Nam Kai, 
Yenching and Lingnam Universities, will be reorganised and 
incorporated into State Universities and will in future be 
known as such. 


In setting the campaign in motion, the Governor and 
Military Commander of Kwangtung, General Yeh Chien-Ying, 
gave an address to 1,000 professors, lecturers and teachers 
on May 31 in the course of which he called upon them to 
“courageously and resolutely participate in the solemn 
thought-reform campaign which is of great significance to 
future higher education in the province.” He said that during 
the past two years, the Kwangtung Government concentrated 
much of its efforts on the mopping up of bandits and thugs, 
on the introduction of land reform and the purge of wavering 
elements within the Party and had accordingly done very little 
in the matter of educational reform. He warned, however, that 
the situation would be reversed and that in the next six months 
Government would direct more of its éfforts towards the 
reorganisation of educational institutions and the remodeling 
of the ideology of the teaching staff. 


Vital Statistics. The achievements of the Health Minis- 
try’s 2-year programme of child and maternity health were 
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lauded by all observers and so were the Ministry’s efforts 
to wipe out small-pox in China. A nation-wide campaign 
to vaccinate the whole of China’s 450,000,000 population was 
started in 1950 and is expected to be completed by 1955. 
Up to the first half of 1951, 219 million people were vac- 
cinated and as a result there was a tremendous fall in the 
incidence of small-pox in what were once regarded as hot- 
beds of this communicable disease. For instance, in the 
North East (Manchuria) the number of small-pox cases re- 
ported during the first half of 1951 was less by 95% than 
the figure prevailing in the same period of 1950. In North 
China a reduction by 92% was also registered. Since the 
liberation no major outbreak of this communicable disease 
has occurred in any of China’s leading cities and towns. 

Much good work in child thealth is also reported to have 
been done by the Health Ministry and its large network of 
maternity and child welfare centres, numbering about 1,920. 
During the past two years, free anti-diphtheria inoculations 
were given to children below the age of eight in Canton, 
Tientsin, Peking and other leading cities and nearly 20 
million children were inoculated. To protect them from ex- 
posure to tuberculosis, the Health Ministry undertook to give 
free BCG vaccination to all children throughout the nation. 
In the course of the past two years 1,100,000 infants were 
vaccinated while 1,100,000 children were given tuberculin 
test in preparation for BCG vaccination. During 1951 alone 
there were 400,000 children undergoing medical examina- 
tion. 

Conclusion of Anti-Corruption Drive. In conformity with 
a recent directive of the State Administrative Council in 
Peking calling for the early conclusion of the 5-month old 
nation-wide campaign against waste, corruption and bureau- 
cracy in private business firms and State trading agencies, 


the authorities in Canton officially declared the campaign as 
“closed”’ on June 20. While the campaign is credited with 
success in correcting certain time-old dishonourable prac- 
tices of businessmen and in introducing a new code of “busi- 
ness ethics” for the mercantile community, it has also pro- 
duced some undesirable effect on the economics of the nation 
and her trade with foreign countries. As a matter of fact 
trade within China was greatly. jeopardised by the campaign 
during its five months of operation, while China’s foreign 
trade, particularly with Hongkong, was brought to almost 
standstill. To remedy the situation, both Peking and the 
local governments now regard the revival of trade and 
business as top priority after the conclusion of the cam- 
paign. Towards this end, a conference of dealers in native 
produce was held in Canton on June 18. The purpose of 
this conference was to discuss ways and means of increasing 
the flow of native produce in South China. Two days later 
the Preparatory Committee of the National Conference of 
Merchants and Industrialists met in Peking. This conference 
has a similar purpose to that of the Canton meeting except 
that it covers a wider field and is concerned with more com- 
plicated problems. 


In so far as Hongkong’s trade with China is concerned, 
it is expected that the winding up of the anti-corruption drive 
may lead to resumption of large purchases from the Colony. 
As a matter of fact, purchasing agents from Canton have 
rezently probed the local market for supply of western 
medicine. The exact value and quantity of the purchases 
made cannot be readily ascertained; among the _ items 
favoured were several pounds of B.12 powder (valued at 
HK$1.2 million per lb.), 10 kilograms of Chloromycetin 
powder, 5,000 kilograms of sulfonamide, 3,000 kilograms of 
P.A.S. and a large quantity of streptomycin. 


REPORT FROM FORMOSA 


By Lee 


Unlike Hongkong, there is no unemployment in Formosa. 
Taipeh being the seat of government, it has become a very 
busy city. The languages spoken are Fukienese, Japanese, 
Tribal languages and since the influx of refugees from the 
mainland Mandarin has become popular. In recent months 
many schools, specialising in English have been opened to 
meet the Americans’ demand for interpreters. But so far, 
very little English is spoken or understood. Business in local 
products is good but all imported commodities such as those 
from USA or England are prohibitive in price due to the 
high luxury tax and import tax. On the average the prices 
of imported commodities are about 100 percent higher than 
those of Hongkong. 

There is very little amusement in Taipeh. There are 
no night clubs or dance halls. The cinema is popular and 
the thirty movie theatres show mostly American and Chinese 
films. One theatre stages Peking operas several times a 
week. Films produced by the pro-Communist studios of 
Hongkong such as “The Great Wall Studio’, “Lun Ma” and 
“Kwan Lun Studio” are banned. Those accepted are the 
“Sin Wah”, “Yung Hwa” and the “Yu Wah” studios of 
Hongkong, all of which produce Mandarin dialogue films. 

The newspapers in Formosa are all Chinese of which 
there are seven. No foreign publications have been started 
so far. 

The city has only 178 motor cars registered. These are 
of all makes, mostly American and owned by Chinese officials 
and well-to-do merchants. Gasoline is sold at an equivalent 
of HK$3.50 per gallon (against $2.45 in Hongkong). The 


Bing 


most expensive thing about owning a car is the luxury 
tax which is about 10,000 Taiwan dollars (HK$2,750) per 
year. 

While there is a shortage of water in Hongkong, For- 
mosa has a shortage of electric power. Each night at 
eight p.m., electricity is turned off for an hour, so all 
dwellings and premises have to resort to candles during 
that period. Like the water shortage, the people simply 
adjust themselves to the restriction. 


Production & Resources 


Formosa is a fertile island with abundant natural re- 
sources. Products for export are sugar, rice, pineapples, 
tea, wheat, yellow beans, salt, citronella oil, camphor, cement, 
coal, rattan, hemp and bamboo ware. Formosan straw mats 
and straw thats rival those of Panama and are in great demand 
in summer. For import, the island depends upon foreign 
fertiliser, cotton, textiles, yarn, electric materials, industrial 
equipment, rubber, tin plate and minerals. 

The population of Formosa consumes annually approxi- 
mately 850,000 tons of rice. Under improved agricultural 
methods today there is a surplus. The following rice pro- 
duction figures are from government statistics; 1945: 638,000 
tons, 1949: 1,068,000, 1950: 1,210,000, 1951: 1,400,000 tons. 
For 1952 the figure is expected to reach 1,500,000 tons. 

The KMT government is trying to popularise Formosan 
tea. Hitherto Fukien tea and Hangchow tea were the most 
sought after products, but since the loss of the mainland 
Formosan tea has come into its own. Ever since VJ Day 
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the land for growing tea on the island is as follows (in 
acres),—1945: 240,000, 1950: 400,000, 1951: 403,000. 

Tea was produced as follows (in piculs): 1945: 140,000, 
1950: 1,230,000, 1951: 1,440,000. A new record of produc- 
tion is expected for 1952. 


Bicycles 

It is remarkable to think that not one bicycle in Taiwan 
today is locally made. Economically, the question is a serious 
one. Due to the poor bus service which runs only every 
hour and the scarcity of motor cars, the bicycle or tricycle 
is very necessary if one is to avoid the sardine-packed 
buses. For convenience sake, most people prefer to own their 
bicycle or tricycle, consequently the number of these vehicles 
on the island is estimated around 400,000, all imported from 
England or America. Over 100,000 new ones replace the old 
annually. 


In view of this fact, a group of astute Chinese business- 
men in Taipeh have recently organised a bicycle factory to 
manufacture the cycles locally to reduce the cost and save 
foreign exchange. The newly formed company is called the 
Taiwan Machine Works Ltd. and as a sample model they 
have produced the first “Taiwan Built Bicycle.” The frame- 
work is made from Taiwan iron pipes, while the spare parts 
and accessories are bought from various Formosan towns 
and from Hongkong. The sample which was on-display at 
Taipeh recently attracted much public attention. When in- 
vited to give his opinion, one U.S. expert said “The only 
drawback is that the Taiwan built bicycle is too heavy to 
render perfect service.”” This drawback is due to the heavy 
piping used in the framework but the new factory plans 
to make a thinner and lighter pipe for this purpose, and 
considers it to be no problem. 


Statistics show that at present there are over two 


thousand small factories making bicycle spare parts but 


there are 8 things that cannot be made locally in Taiwan, 
viz. ball bearings, frames, brakes, spokes, chains, free- 
wheels, bells and lamps. With the exception of these eight 
things, all other parts are readily and easily made. The 
Taiwan Machine Works is now making plans to build a fac- 
tory which may cope with these necessary eight parts. If 
this materializes then Formosa will not have to import any 
more bicycles. In conjunction with the Taiwan Machine 
Works a new syndicate was formed under the name of For- 
mosa Automobile Shareholders Ltd. with a capital of New 
Taiwan dollars one billion to manufacture these bicycles. The 
shares being 100,000, at $100 yuan (dollars) each. 


Sugar Industry 


Ever since the end of the war the sugar industry was 
one of the first to achieve recovery. At the time of Japan’s 
surrender the sugar refineries were damaged and neglected. 
Most sugarcane fields were owned by natives who had con- 
verted them into vegetable plots. After the KMT took over 
the island in 1947 these fields were reclaimed by the govern- 
ment and reconditioned. Through a government loan from 


the Bank of China five million United States dollars were 


spent in reorganizing and reopening the 38 large and small 
refineries. Part of the money was allocated to repair rail- 
way tracks and roads to facilitate transportation. Thus in 
1947-1948 the production was recorded at 280,000 tons, and 
1948-1949 at 630,000 tons. 


This sugar was mostly exported to the mainland and to 
Japan. When the mainland was lost to the Communists, the 
export was limited to Japan and Hongkong which created a 
kind of slump. Farmers finding it not profitable to plant 


sugar started to plant rice. So in 1949-1950 the production 


fell to only 340,000 tons. To prevent the industry from 
collapsing, the KMT ‘government took the farmers to task 


and reorganised their wages. Special government men were 
appointed to supervise the cultivation. Thus in ene 
the production increased to 620,000 tons. 


Taking cognisance of this fact, the KMT has for 19 
again reorganised the sugar industry and has stipulated t 
the 38 factories should produce on an average of each day, 
a minimum of 65,000 liquid tons. Each factory has to work 
in full force during working days. With this scheme, the 
production of sugar for this year is expected to reach 936,000 
tons, a record production. 


The average price for sugar is US$150 per ton (Export 
Price). The reason for the KMT’s supervision is because 
the government depends largely upon the foreign exchange 
derived from sugar export. At present Japan is the largest 
consumer; Hongkong ranks next. 

There are approximately 220,000 families planting sugar 
eane. The factory workers including office personnel number 
about 25,000. It is estimated that the sugar industry in- 
volves a little over one million people in its production. 


Pineapple Production 


Formosa is noted for its pineapples. Although it is nah 
an indigenous fruit, having been transplanted there since only 
about fifty years, the fruit has acquired, through soil and 
climate, a special delicate flavor of its own which makes 
the Formosan pineapple outstanding. Under the Japanese 
scientific planting in pre-war days, this fruit was highly de- 
veloped and records show that there were over 10,000 acres 
of land devoted to this planting. In 1938 the annual pro- 
duction was valued at US$8 million. 


In those days there were seventy large and small can- 
ning factories, but today under the KMT the present pro- 
duction is only 1/18 compared to pre-war. The reason: 
shortage and high price of tin plate for making the cans. 

~The Formosan pineapple averages 5 lbs in weight com- 

pared to the Hawaiian fruit which is 9 lbs in weight. Despite 
this, a Californian merchant has recently bought ten thou- 
sand Formosan pineapple slips to plant them in California. 
With the exception of the six larger government supported 
factories, most factories are operated and owned by natives 
and mainland refugee capitalists. The land suitable for the 
cultivation of this fruit is said to be 500,000 acres. 


It is contended that if given a period of peace, the 
Formosan pineapple industry could be developed to become 
a serious rival to the Hawaiian pineapple industry. 


Foreign Exchange 

If the KMT government has not done much for thé 
people in Formosa, it has certainly achieved one thing and 
that is increasing production. The reason is its desire to 
obtain foreign exchange. The government encourages export 
trade. In buying or selling foreign exchange through official 
channels, firms do not experience the endless redtape of 
former days because the government has given strict orders 
to the banks that unnecessary delays must be eliminated in 
order to encourage businessmen. In a way this seems 


- ironical because practically all the major exports, except 


tea and citronalla oil, are controlled by the government and 
the Central Trust. All staples, such as sugar, rice, salt and 
wood are government controlled. Anything which is con 
sidered profitable is added to the KMT’s list as time passeg 
and this is indeed reminiscent of the KMT days on the. 
mainland. 

Imports, too, are chiefly managed by KMT agencies, thus 
private importers can only handle selected goods such ag 
motor car accessories, rubber products, pharmaceuticals, tex-. 


tiles etc. It is estimated that the total import trade rung 


now at about US$60 million. An import and export ‘rma 
in Formosa today has only a limited scope. 
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INDUSTRIAL & FINANCIAL 


Industrial Statistics 

Index of Industrial Production 

Industrial Production and Activity 
‘. Wholesale Price Index in Tokyo 

Retail Price Index in Tokyo 

Number of Persons Gainfully Employed, by Industries 

Population above 14 Years of Age and Working Po- 

pulation 

Average Monthly Cash Wages of Employees 
Labour Disputes 

Number of Employees Discharged 

Stocks of Goods in Operating Warehouses of 8 Big 
~. Cities 

Carloadings of. Principal Commodities by the Na- 
tional Railways 

Foreign Trade 

Foreign Trade, by Continents 

Department Store Sales 

Stock Price Index, by Industries 


2. Financial Statistics 


Monthly Report of All Banks (except the ‘Bank of 
Japan) 
- Deposits, Loans and Securities of Financial Insti- 
tutions 
New Loans Granted by All Banks, by Industries 
New Loans Granted by All Banks, by Uses 


STATISTICS OF JAPAN 


Principal Accounts of the Bank of Japan 

Bank of Japan Rates 

Interest and Discount Rates of All Banks 

Call-Money Rates in Tokyo 

Interest Rates on Deposits 

Total Bank Clearings for the Whole Country 

New Issues, Redemptions and Outstandings of Bonds 

New Issues, of Corporate Bonds, by Industrial Groups 

New Issues, Redemptions and Outstandings of 
Corporate Bonds, Classified by whether Secured 
or Unsecured 

Proposed Uses of the Proceeds of Corporate Bonds 

Issue Terms of Corporate Bonds 


Average Yields and Maturities of Monthly Issues 
of Bonds 


New Stock Issues 
Proposed Uses of Proceeds of Stock Issues 
New Stock Issues, by Industrial Groups 


Special Statistics 


Employment of the U.S. Aid Counterpart Fund 
Principal Accounts of the Export Bank of Japan 
Principal Accounts of the Japan Development Bank 


Yields of Listed Stocks on the Tokyo Securities 
Exchange 


Average Stock Yield, by Months 
National Income 


In this issue: Industrial Statistics. 


In the following issues will appear: Financial & Special 


Statistics. 


IZUMO BLDG., 8-CHOME GINZA, TOKYO, JAPAN. 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


ORIENT TRADING CO., LTD. 


Fire Hoses (Linen & Rubber-lined Cotton); Industrial & Agricultural Machines: 


Sewing Machines; Musical Instruments; Optical Instruments; 


Camera & Accessories; Clocks (Standard and Novelty); 


Rubber Goods of All Kinds; Chinawares & Glasswares 


Cable Address: “JORIENT TOKYO” 
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1. INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS 
Index of Industrial Production 
(1933-35 average=—100) 
Source: Economic Stabilization Board 
Breakdown of manufacturing 
Manu- 
Month Total Mining facturing Metal Machinery Chemical Ceramics Spinning Lumber Food 
1950 6 98.1 113.8 96.4 128.7 176.6 121.6 94.0 37.5 78.0 41.7 
7 98.7 116.1 96.8 120.0 196.1 120.7 85.5 38.5 87.8 41.0 
8 100.5 105.5 100.0 123.4 211.3 117.4 93.4 39.6 93.9 44.4 
9 105.8 113.1 105.0 130.6 213.4 125.9 110.5 41.4 100.7 46.1 
10 116.9 117.6 116.9 153.8 228.9 137.1 137.0 44.6 104.0 49.8 
11 121.6 123.6 121.4 156.6 253.6 135.8 124.6 47.0 106.8 58.3 
12 130.2 125.0 130.8 167.9 279.1 139.1 135.9 47.2 119.9 74.7 
1951 1 112.7 116.5 112.3 158.9 185.6 131.9 114.8 44.0 112.8 65.2 
2 117.1 94.2 119.6 161.7 226.2 138.7 119.4 47.2 131.1 54.9 
3 129.3 135.0 128.7 182.0 213.5 156.3 136.7 49.0 180.6 60.7 
4 131.7 122.0 132.8 182.7 227.0 163.9 139.3 52.9 111.3 63.7 
5 130.1 126.2 130.5 191.2 202.4 158.7 143.2 51.7 136.1 62.9 
6 137.4 130.6 138.1 195.4 250.8 158.0 146.2 55.2 132.7 59.9 
Industrial Production and Activity 
Source: Ministry of International 
Trade & Industry. 
Fuels and power Metals 
Electric Thermal- Gas Sulphur 
Month Coal power electric power Refined Pig iron Pig iron Pig iron 
(1,000 (1,000 (1,000 sulphur (blast fce.) (elect fce.) (others) 
(m.t.) k.w.h.) k.w.h) cub. m.) (™.t.) (m.t.) (m.t.) (m.t.) 
1950 6 3,253,884 3,045,784 262,013 80,005 7,339 170,700 16,171 10,303 
7 3,303,690 2,024,580 262,220 79,912 8,021 170,333 16,825 9,156 
8 2,981,716 2,813,318 285,094 73,261 7,662 167,084 11,380 8,698 
9 3,208,244 2,740,323 274,475 78,738 8,253 170,736 13,587 5,715 
10 3,336,784 2,965,855 501,134 95,120 8,830 188,469 13,445 9,419 
11 3,521,687 2,047,274 574,782 102,299 9,017 188,187 11,589 8,072 
12 3,533,338 3,019,164 735,233 112,845 9,488 194,998 10,481 9.431 
1951 . 1 3,304,487 2,456,466 1,090,704 129,026 8,429 191,129 11,924 9,325 
2 2,600,572 3,172,354 568,669 120,337 8,209 180,819 8,581 8,668 
3 3,334,844 3,185,361 572,298 125,369 9,727 215,954 12,696 10,501 
4 3,459,804 3,337,351 416,488 109,977 10,281 219,033 14,778 7,472 
5 3,581,730 3,309,551 446,754 110,735 11,642 238,195 14,592 12,954 
6 3,702.660 3,086,275 518,034 106,926 11,754 235,993 12,505 9,632 
Metals (continued) 
Ordinary Specia. 
steel steel Galvanized Cast iron Refined Refined Electrolytic Refined 
Month rolled rolled iron sheets pipes gold silver Copper lead 
products products 
(m.t.) (m.t.) (m.t.) (m.t.) (gr.) (kg.) (m.t.) (m,t.) 
1950 6 294,137 4,765 25,361 9,672 366,867 11,480 7,231 1,298 
7 233,368 5.791 29,752 7,722 487,056 12,520 7,050 4.398 
8 246,992 5,269 35,864 7,944 358,045 10,566 7,161 1,299 
9 267,778 7,677 27,905 4,959 416,821 12,091 7,631 1,379 
10 318,913 7,855 31,961 8,512 371,814 11,947 8,058 1,488 
11 334,911 9,266 24,534 9,718 448,415 13,374 7,729 1,656 
12 348,370 9,918 33,994 9,933 448,121 12,776 8,268 1,668 
1951 1 363,208 9,409 20,063 8,959 431,041 13,751 7,792 1,507 
2 363,320 10,614 19,040 9,523 414,072 14,072 7,213 1,514 
3 415,945 12,385 28,203 11,168 472,753 14,167 7,746 1,477 
4 425,408 13,218 80,149 9,898 468,691 12,511 7,095 1,482 
5 428,722 14,301 31,237 9,414 464,901 12,577 6,703 1,295 
6 445,382 14,586 31,028 9,778 432,567 12,728 7,721 1,552 
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; Industrial Production and Activity (continued) 
Metals (continued) Oil 
Drilled Electrolytic Electric 
Month zine zine Refined tin Mercu Aluminium wire &cables Crude oil Gasoline 
(m.t.) (m.t.) (kg.) (kg.) (m.t.) (m.t.) kl. (kl.) 
1950 6 1,428 2,735 47,427 6,190 2,042 4,389 27,477 42,009 
7 1,426 2,845 47,163 4,818 2,056 4,381 28,218 32,368 
8 1,436 2,858 38,082 3,851 2,055 A,882 _ 29,594 45,001 
9 1,416 2,933 35,028 2,666 2,076 5,252 28,408 40,471 
10 1,458 3,146 40,385 2,154 2,327 5,600 30,877 51,320 
11 1,393 3,123 28,098 2,618 2,451 6,777 28,775 45,937 
12 1,543 3,177 33,047 2,161 2,584 7,050 ~ 29,401 44,469 
1951 1 1,577 3,028 40,617 2,761 2,476 6,465 28,577 48,424 
: 1,413 2,693 40,324 4,523 2,239 6,819 27,093 41,219 
3 1,444 3,327 55,405 5,002 2,706 8,016 31,424 44,130 
4 1,386 3,395 32,991 4,301 3,147 7,371 $2,136 58,286 
o 1,443 3,233 31,606 3,943 3,451 6,649 35,126 64,898 
6 1,391 3,532 69,672 5,319 3,365 6,995 36,097 60,092 
Oil (continued) Machinery 
M . Precision Precision 
onth Kerosene Gasoil BDieseloil C Fuel oil Lubricating ball roller Hand 
oil bearings bearings cameras 
(kl.) (kl.) (kl.) (kl.) (kl.) (pes. ) (pes. ) (pes.) 
1950 6 4,895 3,715 34,707 42,698 13,663 869,794 126,161 8,640 
7 5,600 5,548 25,811 24,711 13,538 173,752 117,134 10,431 
8 11,491 11,539 42,819 14,816 15,121 692,323 103,199 8,487 
9 9,714 19,274 37,938 23,406 12,133 965,700 80,531 10,653 
10 9,776 20,150 33,130 18,605 19,413 1,040,473 99,990 11,138 
11 9,121 19,299 35,825 22,671 23,150 674,308 74,598 12,157 
12 6,387 19,292 40,502 25,757 23,321 173,289 113,051 13,609 
19511 8,795 14,750 25,368 29,157 22,094 966,829 104,750 10,630 
2 9,361 15,438 23,394 28,092 21,734 1,107,314 128,068 11,917 
3 9,244 15,517 24,521 24,999 24,624 1,068,745 174,056 14,258 
4 12,659 20,093 31,048 34,750 28,862 1,372,559 239,079 15,418 
5 13,048 23,752 42,003 33,411 29,152 1,318,694 275,072 16,441 
6 10,354 23,701 33,311 35,716 28,649 1,448,938 317,467 18,957 
Machinery (continued) 
Single-phase Three-phase Electric 
Month Wrist Alarm induction induction D.C. Transformers bulbs for Miniature 
watches clocks motors motors Generators general use lamps 
(pes.) (pes. ) (sets) (sets) (sets) (sets) (1,000 pes.) (1,000 pes.) 
1950 6 54,090 90,014 6,249 10,032 489 6,326 8,432 2,758 
7 57,093 76,378 5,480 
8 58,678 87,994 5,688 9,263 293 6,273 9,038 3,282 
9 60,896 77,645 6,681 12,589 341 6,757 9,763 8,625 
10 61,516 82,121 6,814 15,348 305 7,924 10,496 4,314 
11 63,828 73,653 6,915 ° 13,770 885 9,082 12,228 1,994 
12 64,552 96,613 6,345 13,977 230 12,040 12,624 1,231 
1951 1 59,109 77,559 5,873 12,879 198 9,394 11,074 2.226 
2 66,051 84,622 7,845 13,594 226 11,774 12,916 4,361 
3 70,730 94,741 6,881 15,922 257 10,656 13,076 4,407 
4 72,508 93,777 8.212 22.788 388 12,383 14,124 3,820 
5 72,726 97,960 7,949 23,538 476 10,019 14,781 6,050 
6 76,119 107,211 9,365 23,867 298 12,188 14,486 6,827 
Machinery (continued) Chemicals 
Looms for 
Month Looms for cotton& Nitricacid Ammonium Carbide Calcium Calcium Sulphuric 
silk staple fibre (98%) sulphate cyanamide superphosphate acid 
(sets) (sets) (m.t.) (m.t.) (m.t.) (m.t.) (m.t.) (m.t.) 
1950 6 1,780 1,701 2,473 136,373 60,238 38,865 116,917 278,161 
7 1,609 2.566 2,257 134,623 44,199 43,490 118,895 285,099 
g 2,008 2.547 2.478 112,661 28,742 27,928 85,437 264,849 
y 2,144 2,938 3,066 119,558 29,155 82.875 94,568 262,352 
10 2.102 2.342 8.901 132,270 42,333 41,701 118,106 297,395 
11 2,336 2,516 4.326 129,158 88,424 38,190 123,600 289,881 
12 2.528 2,491 5,080 130,013 36,885 36,312 122,037 295,573 
1 1 2,075 2,548 5,094 123,197 29,909 36,928 121,513 290,587 
2 2.325 8.057 4,037 113,805 20,316 33,154 ° 122,280 283,263 
3 2,387 8,625 5,156 143,780 41,037 41,037 124,805 327,721 
4 2.175 4,197 5,114 146,422 64,727 43,895 118,156 325,405 
5 1,889 4,329 4.687 137,035 67,240 42,583 117,004 324,376 
6 1,700 3,898 4,593 139,478 57,271 29,065 . 109,168 328,701 
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Industrial Production and Activity (continued) 
Chemicals (continued) 


Paints 
Hydrochloric & other 
Month Caustic soda Soda ash Coal-tar acid (35%) Synthetic Primary Synthetic Polyamide protective 
(Synthetic) dyestuffs celluloid resin* coating 
(m.t.) (m.t.) (m.t.) (m.t.) (m.t.) (m.t.) (m.t.) (kg.) (m.t.) 
1950 6. ..... 14,506 12,236 23,356 11,774 581 554 736 7,717 6,920 
, EE 16,404 11,624 22,826 11,978 476 492 838 8,610 6.046 
8 17,257 12,248 22,184 11,534 738 484 1,141 9,516 6,730 
9 ae 15,676 22,374 10,592 773 547 1,242 10,238 7,013 
19,586 16,262 25,367 12,558 1,143 528 1,527 11,992 7,484 
11 20,094 18,171 27,230 12,404 1,117 568 1,563 13,673 8,141 
12 23,674 20,840 30,779 12,473 1,310 569 1,691 16,379 7,796 
1951 1 23,091 14,968 32,402 12,362 1,198 547 1,495 16,618 7,342 
21,622 16,479 30,035 10,371 1,514 594 1,661 18,304 7,297 
3 .. 26,068 21,069 33,438 13,690 1,387 553 1,823 18,139 8,440 
4 a nota 20,744 32,304 16,165 1,375 623 1,884 28,041 8,692 
90,499 21,513 31,620 17,245 1,393 587 2,111 38,948 8,335 
6 cuscaal 30,167 21,390 32,320 16,316 1,306 603 2,279 39,369 8,469 
* The figures for synthetic resin include phenol resin, urea resin, vinyl chloride and vinyl acetate. 
Ceramics Miscellaneous 
Month Chinaware Sheet glass Fire-brick Cement Rayon pulp Paperpulp Foreign paper Kraft paper 
(m.t.) (cases) (m.t.) (m.t.) (long ton) (long ton) (1,000 Ibs.) (1,000 Ibs.) 
1950 6 21,797 293,669 48,094 345,252 6,922 55,652 75,922 8,092 
7 19,917 197,965 44,899 339,238 8,399 53,986 79,460 7,941 
8 36,330 251,611 42,540 341,063 8,393 50,703 70,750 7,913 
9 37,979 308,816 47,894 419,291 11,541 55,556 80,916 8,478 
10 38,406 373,951 51,268 523,074 11,106 52,436 77,243 8,725 
11 36,435 366,357 54,183 465,665 9,095 58,595 77,380 8,401 
12 38,121 378,200 59,369 516,046 12,417 59,538 82,921 8,318 
1951 1 22,451 383,357 56,718 380,640 8,545 61,634 71,527 8,425 
2 26,719 355,772 61,642 444,523 13,601 68,337 86,729 9,161 
3 27,998 396,679 68,746 512,995 13,882 71,250 92.045 8,689 
4 27,467 329,503 70,893 550,757 13,985 76,138 96,089 11,786 
5 27,784 347,176 73,556 562,861 12,408 75,637 93,697 10,015 
6 27,581 383,355 76,195 564,075 17,215 79,368 93,888 11,389 
Miscellaneous (continued) Textiles 
Rayon Purespun Synthetic 


Month Matches Umbrellas Cotton yarn Cotton fabrics staple rayonyarn fibre Rayon yarn Rayon fabrics 


(match ton) (1,000 pcs.) (1,000 Ibs.) (1,000 sq. yds.) (1,0001bs.) (1,000 Ibs) (1,000 lbs.) (1,000 lbs.) (1,000 sq. yds.) 
1950 6 17,968 756,576 43,506 129,286 12,001 6,771 113 8,429 38,801 
7 22,581 681,910 44,152 125,993 12,987 7,322 111 8,982 37,249 
8 21,406 411,337 44,591 129,978 13,885 7,715 130 9,477 36,822 
9 238,640 319,031 47,302 130,077 14,060 8,342 148 9,171 35,665 
10 21,314 351,440 52,232 140,453 15,056 8,980 174 10,074 36,616 
11 20,187 331,087 55,414 150,888 15,415 9,598 211 10,209 37,566 
12 21,773 363,529 56,143 143,936 16,242 10,396 334 10,453 40,956 
1951 1 17,694 326,005 56,751 148,665 17,587 9,601 458 10,475 40,267 
2 21,966 350,610 55,712 155,006 18,545 10,806 626 10,679 41.194 
3 25,934 430,402 54,785 158,043 19,959 11,714 878 11,368 46,561 
4 26,080 459,176 61,023 179,092 20,638 12,592 989 11,196 43,537 
5 25,223 625,075 59,258 188,154 21,222 12,119 1,220 11,268 39,161 
6 238,429 669,403 67,262 205,292 21,975 12,616 1,139 11,667 34,491 
Textiles (continued) 
Spun silk Rayon staple Worsted Woolen Worsted Hard & bast Hard & bast 
Month yarn Silk fabrics fabrics Woolen yarn yarn fabrics fabrics fibre yarn _‘ fabrics 
(1,000 ibs.) (1,000 sq. yds.) (1,000 sq. yds.) (1,000 Ibs. ) (1,000 Ibs.) (1,000 sq. yds.) (1,000 sq. yds.) (1,000 Tbs.) (1,000 sq.‘yds.) 
1950 6 427 9,147 20,726 2,973 2,798 2,478 3,206 3,808 5,511 
7 378 10,644 19,525 3,081 3,037 3,268 3,141 3,773 5,307 
8 367 11,301 19,837 3,243 2,969 3,886 3,207 4,119 5,321 
9 379 12,585 19,706 3,510 3,178 4,231 3,499 4,281 5,387 
10 368 13,932 22,533 4,318 3,462 4,603 3,290 5,260 5,577 
11 341__ 15,062 22,593 5,020 3,511 4,360 3,466 5,674 5,876 
12 386 14,743 22,543 © 4,639 5,606 4,501 3,561 6,050 5,885 
1951 1 342 12,979 22,950 4,617 3,127 4,908 3,927 5,594 6,313 
2 395 13,084 26,464 5,164 3,728 5,134 4,803 5,811 7,043 
3 392. 13,559 27,322 5,159 3,649 3,751 5,585 6,581 7,596 
4 413 11,836 26,745 6,285 4,111 4,031 5,964 6,466 8,236 
5 385 10,842 25,179 6,233 4,034 4,297 3,994 6,705 8,257 
6 405 12,413 24,267 6,261 4,545 4,394 4,137 6,854 7,532 
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Wholesale Price 


Textiles: fabrics 


(1934—36 


Month Edible farm Other foodstuffs Textiles Textiles: raw & other finished Fuels Metals & metal 
products materials & yarn goods products 
ee ere 21,347.5 26,874.9 32,617.9 31,840.7 33,992.4 20,104.4 15,987.9 
23,323.6 27 535.5 36,049.3 35,056.5 37,713.9 19,936.2 17,725.9 
22,019.6 28, 130.0 41,035.8 39,861.4 42,982.8 20,083.4 19,383.9 
21,199.6 28,207.1 42,069.2 40,988.8 43,929.2 20,139.4 21,855.4 
20,789.6 28,867.7 43,614.3 41,980.1 46,077 .7 20,791.4 23,131.2 
20,769.4 28,680.5 45,932.0 45,067 .3 47 687.9 21,120.8 23,741.4 
21,347.5 27 ,535.5 47 ,286.5 46,035.8 49,415.5 21,204.9 24,425.6 
21,824.7 28,317.2 51,430.2 51,831.9 51,909.3 22,109.2 26,391.7 
ae 22,174.2 29,187.0 56,226.1 56,841.1 56,551.6 22,074.2 31,599.8 
25,044.3 29 660.4 57,570.5 58,679.8 57,408.5 22,340.6 35.014.3 
eT 25,662.7 30,144.8 58,182.5 59,792.1 57,490.0 23,924.8 39,445.8 
bh 25,407.3 30,552.2 56,165.9 55,183.9 58,163.0 24,114.1 40,000.5 
are 25,178.7 30,552.2 52,614.1 50,659.1 55,579.7 24,156.1 40,111.4 
Retail Price Index in Tokyo ‘ Population above 14 Years of Age and Working Population 
(July 1914=100) (In thousands of persons) 
Source: Bank of Japan Source: Statistics Bureau, 
Prime Minister’s Office 
Fuels & ‘Miscel- 
Foods light Clothing Jlaneous Average Working population 
Month (42items) (6items) (20items) (32 items) (100 items) No. of No. of 
i Population above persons persons 
1950° 6 37,526 35,992 25,262 35,050 34,388.7 Month 14yearsofage Total employed unemployed | 4 
7 37,822 34,571 26,379 35,717 34,664.6 
41503 34571 308% 363 37461 95,290 38,900 - 19: 
9 41,742 35,546 30,888 38,340 38,110.4 7 55,430 37,910 37,430 480 | 
10 = §=©41,540 38,568 30,999 38,605 38,314.0 8 55,610 37,080 36,540 540 | 
11 43,634 41,305 31,183 39,475. 39,673.2 9 55,69 36,930 36,480 450 
12 43,772 42,847 32,824 39,287 40,091.6 10 ae 37,760 37,350 a 
11 5,370 36,390 36,020 
1951 1 45,305 43,284 34,470 40,012 41,322.8 : 
2 47,371 42795 37,236 «42-556 s«43,528.8 957300 $5,010 
3 55,677 43,848 38,806 44,429 47 ,993.5 1951 1 55,420 33,930 33,560 370 
4 56,791 45,509 45,869 45,916 50,449.6 2 55,840 33,410 33,030 370 19° 
5 54,255 45,650 45,358 45,546 49,172.4 3 55,880 35,420 35,010 410 
6 52,250 45,650 44,746 43,703 48 ,258.0 4 56,060 36,120 35,730 390 
5 56,080 37,330 36,980 350 
Note: Simple arithmetic average. 6 56,320 38,090 37,750 340 
Number of Persons Gainfully 
(In thousands of persons 
Manufacturing 
Month All industries Agriculture & Fishery & aquatic Mining & concurrent Manufacturing* ; 
forestry culture retailing* 5 
38.100 20,700 560 500 1,780 4,380 
37,430 19,880 580 520 5,820 
36,540 18,620 740 490 5,820 
re 36,480 17,800 730 470 ** 6,040 
37,350 18,400 720 450 ** 6,140 
36,020 17,040 670 490 ** 5,930 
34,670 14,830 600 520 ** 6,250 
33,560 13,590 490 520 ** 6,690 
33,030 12,590 410 510 6,980 
35,010 14,930 440 510 ** 6,470 
35,730 15,580 410 490) ** 6,150 
37,750 18,400 450 480 ee 5,910 


* The figures for the period from July 1950 onward cannot be compared with those for the period 
because of the changes in the classification of industries from that month. 


previous to this month , 
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Index in Tokyo 
average = 100) 


taf 
“ Building Chemical Fertilizers |§ Miscellaneous All Producers’ Consumers’ Month 
; materials goods commodities goods goods 
5 18,972.6 19,341.8 18,028.3 18,257.1 22,890.2 19,895.2 25,763.7 1950 6 
9 20,049.2 19,398.7 18,050.3 18,791.0 24,200.1 20,818.8 27 539.6 7 
4 21,522.4 22,608.8 22,981.8 20,064.5 25,408.0 22,643.7 27 824.5 8 
2 22,259.0 22,324.3 22,294.0 21,429.6 25,994.9 23,745.1 27 663.0 9 
4 24,553.9 23,072.0 22,389.1 22,413.4 26,871.1 24,937.9 28,061.9 10 
6 26,952.0 23,218.3 22,608.6 24,213.2 27 ,670.7 26,107.3 28,318.3 11 
27,708.1 23,738.4 22,894.0 24,609.7 28,104.5 26,695.8 28,498.7 12 
29,238.0 24,526.7 23,493.9 25,959.6 29,593.1 28,662.2 30,449.9 1951 1 
x" 31,126.8 25,436.9 24,657.3 27,614.5 31,617.5 31,313.9 30,312.5 2 
& 335,261.1 25,965.1 25,147.5 28,888.0 33,403.8 33,012.2 32,126.3 3 
5 32,930.5 27 452.3 25,008.5 30,939.5 34,960.5 35,187.2 32,743.6 4 
4 32,618.9 27 A0.5 24,971.9 31,717.4 34,883.9 35,090.4 32,705.6 5 
32,184.5 27 ,614.9 25,206.0 30,787 .0 34,356.5 34,569.0 32,192.8 6 
m Average Monthly Cash Wages of Employees 
| (In yen) 
» | Source: Ministry of Labour 
| Transporta- 
tion, com- 
yf Wholesale munications 
ns All Manu- & Finance & & other 
yed | Month industries Mining facturing retail insurance public 
trade utilities 
9,268 9,523 8,727 11,078 15,562 9,209 
| 9,514 10,108 8,987 11,087 13,937 9,477 
9,487 10,506 8,904 10,589 12,750 9,650 
odes 9,543 9,899 9,030 10,615 16,660 9,427 
13,413 11,967 12,764 15,971 16,972 14,621 
ss 11,047 10,575 10,970 14,043 15,668 10,608 
2 eee 10,239 9,330 10,150 11,500 12,264 10,439 
Employed, by Industries 
ne above 14 years of age) 
Source: Statistics Bureau, Prime Minister’s Office 
Wholesaling, 
ing* finance, Transportation, 
Insurance and Construction communications Services* Public agencies* Other industries Month 
real estate* & public utility and unknown* 
1,080 1,640 2,310 1,670 290 1950 6 
4 3,720 1,130 1,700 2,750 1,200 140 7 
040 3,910 1,160 1,680 2,690 1,280 130 8 
140 4,100 1,350 1,590 2,930 1,320 140 9 
930 4,280 1,280 1,670 3,100 1,210 100 10 
250) 4,500 1,350 1,780 3,180 1,080 10 11 
om 4,960 1,350 1,800 3,210 1,130 10 12 
6 
980 5,000 1,370 1,790 3,030 1,060 10 1951 1 
470 5,070 1,340 1,780 3,150 1,200 10 2 
150 5,070 1,390 1,820 3,1:50 1,200 10 3 
970 5,160 1,400 1,920 3,410 1,180 30 4 
910 5,110 1,260 1,850 3,460 1,150 10 5 
5,050 1,190 1,790 3,300 rage 1,170 10 6 
nonth 


** Included in manufacturing. 
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FISHERIES REPORT FROM 


The auction market handlings of fresh 
fish have shown a marked improvement 
during the months of March and April 
when the weight auctioned _ totalled 
761.6 and 832.4 tons respectively. .This 
improvement is largely the result of 
the cessation of the North-East monsoon 
with the consequent resumption of full 
scale fishing on the East Coast of 
Malaya. 


The most encouraging feature is, 
however, the continual improvement in 
catches by Singapore licensed fishing 
operators. Production from local waters 
and the offshore grounds in the Indian 
Ocean and South China Sea has risen 
from 306.7 tons in February to 360 and 
349.6 tons in March and April respec- 
tively. Tihe small fall in April reflected 
the diversion of trawler supplies to con- 
tract outlets following a fall in the price 
they received at the auction markets. 


on 
txt The toughness of the flesh of the ikan 
+“ merah landed by these trawlers was a 
peculiar feature which had much to do 
+n With this fall in price. Nevertheless 
yt the increased supplies reaching the 
| markets did result in a general decline 
in retail fish prices during April, ex- 
eo cepting for ikan parang which, owing 
3S to a serious diminution in supply, re- 
iN mained at the same level. 
A comparison of retail market prices 
,e per katty for January-April is given 
RS below. 
rN 
Bawl Puteh (Pomfret) medium — 
Chencharu (hard tails) 
Kembong 
Param (Gora) 
Prawns, large, salt water 
Tamban 


TMS 


Tenggiri (Spanish mackerel) 
Terubok (herring) 


As already stated, the largest rela- 
tive fall has occurred in the price of 
ikan merah from $2.08 per kati in Jan- 
uary to $1.57 per kati in April, but 
appreciable decreases have also taken 
place in the prices of Bawal puteh, 
prawns and tenggiri. 


A second fleet of three pair trawlers 
was transferred to Singapore from 
Jesselton, Borneo during March, 1952. 
Two of these vessels made two trips 
totalling 27 days at sea. The existing 
trawlers and long-line boat were also 
employed during the month and a total 


MALAYA 


of over 67 tons of fish were landed. 
Unfortunately the fall in price resulted 
in the diversion of most of this to con- 
tract supply. Apart from these non- 
indigenous craft, a considerable number 
of local vessels were engaged in trolling, 
long-line, moro-ami and fish pots opera- 
tions. The drift-net fleet now includes 
over 250 outboard engined craft and 
these are operating off Penggarang as 
well as in the Riouw area. 


SINGAPORE AUCTION FIGURES 


Market handling statistics for the 
year to date are illustrated below:— 


1951 . 1952 
Area of Origin Monthly 
Average Jan Feb March April 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Riouw Archipelago .............. 153.8 166.2 146.7 177.3 164.2 
Other Indonesian Islands .......... — 7.3 0.6 
Total Republic of Indonesia ...... 169.7 173.4 151.3 188.5 174.6 
Johore 
Wess nah 5.3 7.5 5.5 3.3 7.4 
awe 193.0 10.0 15.2 51.8 129.5 
90.2 109.4 86.5 122.0 120.9 
Federation of Malaya 
31.2 39.3 36.7 32.7 48.6 
Total Federation of Malaya ...... 319.7 166.4 143.9 209.8 306.4 
Production by Singapore Operators* 
3.2 11.9 31.0 31.8 14.0 
322.7 267.4 269.8 321.9 335.6 
Grand Total All Sources .......... 823.9 640.4 606.1 761.6 832.4 
* Does not include Moro-Ami and Purse Seine 
—_ 1952 units and landings of which are shown by Area 
verages — of Origin. 
1951 Jan Feb. Mar April 
$ $ $ 
.81 3.53 8.55 3.32 “ The price of materials used in the 
construction of fishing gear reached a 
.67 3.10 3.27 3.05 3.02 peak in January and February. During 
“79 © 08 9 05 1.71 1.57 March rami nets and wire-netting show- 
.64 1.72 1.77 1.55 1.56 ed some decrease whereas cotton nets, 
51 56 . 56 50 45 galvanised wire, hooks and nibong poles 
3 also showed a fall during April. On 
54 the other hand rami_ twines, heavy 
_ 1.93 2 05 1.78 1.66 gauge galvanised wire and tung oil in- 
12 1.29 1.41 1.35 1.26 creased. 


— OLDEST ESTABLISHED & MOST MODERNIZED IN JAPAN — 


THE FUJI IRON & STEEL CO., LID. 


PRODUCERS OF PIG IRON, SEMIFINISHED & 


FINISHED STEEL PRODUCTS 


Cable Address: STEELFUJI TOKYO 


Head Office: 1-12 Edobashi, Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japan 
Our most modernized and efficient Four Pig-Iron and Steel Plants 


MURORAN (Hokkaido), KAMAISHI (Iwate Pref.), HIROHATA (Hyogo Pref.), 
KAWASAKI (Kanagawa Pref.). 
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The Textile Situation in Malaya 


The textile industry throughout the 
world is in difficulties and the troubles 
experienced by importers in Malaya are 
a reflection of the depressed condition 
of this trade in many countries. This 
state of affairs is not unexpected and 
in fact many people thought that it 
would occur long before now. It will 
be useful to review briefly the present 
state of this trade in Malaya and to 


give some thought as to how it might 
develop. 


With the return of Japan and Ger- 
many to something approaching their 
pre-war production, it seemed inevitable 
that a point must be reached when 
world capacity to produce would catch 
up with the demand. However, the 
Korean war postponed this development 
by two years. The Korean war and 
the subsequent boom in Malaya’s ex- 
port commodities led to an exceptional 
demand for textiles as well as for many 
other kinds of goods. At the same 
time, the demand from Indonesia and 
other re-export markets attained record 
proportions. This encouraged importers, 
especially those inclined to speculate, 
to import large quantities of textiles, 
mainly from India. Towards the mid- 
dle of 1951 the demand from Indonesia 
dried up rather suddenly. At the same 
time, the prices of Malaya’s staple 
commodities began to fall and this 
affected the purchasing power of local 
consumers. Supplies. from the cheap 
producing countries became more plenti- 


Palm Oil Production 


Forty-four palm oil estates were in production during 
Of the 93,035 acres they cover 72,563 were har- 
vested. They produced 3,350 tons of palm oil and 892 tons of 


April 1952. 


kernels. 


This brings the total palm oil production for the first 
four months of the year to 12,969 tons—2,162 tons less than 


The production of ker- 
nels was 980 tons down on the first four months of 1951 when 


for the corresponding period in 1951. 
4,427 tons were produced. 


Coconut Oil Production 


During April 11,205 tons of copra were treated in the 86 


ful, and it was inevitable that the 
market would sag, which it did pro- 
gressively until it reached its present 
stagnant state. 


Consumer demand in Malaya continues 
at a level which cannot be called un- 
satisfactory, but large stocks of textiles 
intended for re-export are moving only 
very slowly and it is estimated that 
another four to six months will elapse 
before these have been reduced to rea- 
sonable proportions which will justify 
a resumption of buying. 


Japan has now become the cheapest 
supplier of prints and certain other 
lines and there is no mistaking the 
steady orientation of buying interest 
towards that country. In consequence 
the “traditional” Sterling-area sources 
of supply, namely India and the United 
Kingdom, are losing trade in favour of 
the Japanese. This applies specially 
to Lancashire and aggravates the de- 
pressed state of the United Kingdom 
textile industry. The logical question 
which must now be answered is whether 
we wish to switch from these countries 
to Japan as the principal source of 
supply for Malaya because at the pre- 
sent moment, the Japanese, thanks 
largely to the low wages paid in the 
Japanese textile industry, are able to 
under-cut Commonwealth suppliers. 


Turning to the financial aspect of the 
matter we find that the Sterling-area 
is heavily in debt to Japan, which has 


REPORTS FROM MALAYA 


followed by France with 2,323 tons. 
Roumania 7 tons, Czechoslovakia 45 tons and Russia 800 tons. 


been steadily exporting more to the 
Sterling area than she has bought from 
us. In consequence the Japanese ster- 
ling balances have risen to about £100 
million. Further large scale buying of 
textiles and other commodities from 
Japan will increase the size of this 
debt until a point must be reached when 
trading relations between Japan and 
the Sterling area may break down. 


On the other hand Malaya and other 
colonial territories have sterling assets 
in the form of sterling balances, securi- 
ties held in London, etc. amounting to 
about £1,000 million. These funds are 
expendable anywhere in the Sterling 
area and it would seem to be reasonable 
to pay serious attention to making full 
use of the capacity to produce textiles 
which are available at present in the 
United Kingdom and in India for which 
payment may be made out of those funds 
of which Malaya has plenty, rather than 
to run the Sterling area further into 
debt by spending in Japan, money 
which has not yet been earned. The 
attractions of Japanese prices are ob- 
vious; but it should not be forgotten 
that it is illogical and in the long run 
impracticable to expect to sell produce 
at the highest possible prices to con- 
sumers in the west and to fill one’s needs 
at the lowest possible prices from 
producers in the east. Many years ago 
this could be done, thanks to the world- 
wide strength of Sterling: today the 
position is quite different and the bridge 
no longer exists between the two trans- 
actions which makes this possible in the 
long run. 


Poland imported 3 tons, 


JAPAN TRADE GUIDE 


The JAPAN TRADE GUIDE for 1952 is now available 
to those interested in Japan and Japanese trade. 
The Guide covers every commodity manufactured in 


Japan and is therefore of immense importance to firms 
dealing with these commodities. 


the leading firms engaged in each branch of trade. 
This year’s Trade Guide covers a wider field than 


It also gives a list of 


oil mills which were working during the month. Coconut oil 
production at 6,128 tons brought the total for the year to 


24,773 tons an increase of 2,904 tons over the corresponding 
period in 1951. 


The production of coconut cake at 15,856 tons for the 


months January to April was 1,983 tons up on the same period 
last year. 


Rubber Statistics 


Rubber estates in the Federation produced 25,533 tons and 
small-holdings 19,729 tons during April. This brought the 
total rubber production for the year to 185,772 tons—a drop of 
nearly 25,000 tons on the same period for 1951. 


During April 43,432 tons were exported and stocks at the 


and of the month held on estates, by dealers and in ports, 
totalled 58,981 tons. 


Great Britain with 10,203 tons was the biggest buyer 
during the month. The U.S.A. came second with 6,106 tons 


formerly and includes not only an account of each 
Prefecture but also gives a descriptive history of each 
industry. The names of foreign firms in Japan are also 
given in the Guide, as well as a list of Japanese importers 
and exporters with detailed accounts of the manufactures 
in which they are interested and their addresses, re- 
ferences and capital. Altogether, the Guide is an essen- 
tial addition to every office interested in trade with that 
country. Further, it is of value for tourists because those 
wishing to visit Japan can obtain a complete picture of 


what they wish to see with details of the most famous 
resorts. 


Price $87 per copy. 


Copies obtainable at the Far Eastern Economic 
Review, 322 Queen’s Building, (Tel. 32429, Cables | 
Fiscom). 
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UNITED NATIONS AID TO TAIWAN 


Notwithstanding its hard-pressed situation, politically as 
well as economically, and the heavy financial burden to be 
shouldered in the upkeep of its armed forces, Taiwan, the 
last stronghold of the Chinese Nationalist Government, has 
not neglected the health and welfare of its young generation 
of 2,500,000 children. In fact, it has made considerable efforts 
to improve child welfare as well as health services in general. 
Taiwan has 3,800 doctors, nearly double that of Burma which 
has a much larger area and population, 1,000 nurses and 17 
provincial hospitals with a bed capacity of 2,900 for its 
7,500,000 inhabitants densely populated on this 36,000-square- 
mile island. 


However, the rapid increase of population on the island 
caused by the influx of mainland Chinese in the past few 
years has contributed to the spread of tuberculosis which 
claims approximately 15,000 lives yearly. Some _ 150,000 
people are, reportedly, suffering from it. To tackle this prob- 
lem, the Government has organized a Tuberculosis Control 
Committee and, at the same time, sought for the United 
Nations aid. 


The UN International Children’s Emergency Fund which 
is dedicated to aid the world’s children, has allotted $153,000 
in combatting this disease. Part of this money is for the 
purchase of X-Ray apparatus, BCG vaccine and its production 
equipment, vehicles, and laboratory and hospital supplies. In 
cooperation with another branch of UN, the World Health 
Organization, UNICEF has also provided an international 
BCG team for one year to train local personnel. The team 
has recently left Taiwan after having successfully concluded 
its assignment, but is expected to return in July for check-up 
on this programme. 


About 1,000,000 young people have been tuberculin-tested 
and the 600,000 needing protection were BCG-vaccinated 
against TB. There is, at present, a BCG team in every 
country on this island, all of them having received standard 
training from the international team. UNICEF aid to this 
project will last through 1954. 


Another child health problem in Taiwan is trachoma 
which, according to a recent survey, has infected 50 per cent 
of the school children. A rapidly contagious eye disease, 
especially among children, trachoma, if unchecked, could cause 
blindness. Noticing the widespread of this dangerous disease, 
the Government requested UNICEF and WHO to give 
assistance. A 10,000-dollar trachoma pilot programme was 
subsequently approved by the UNICEF Executive Board. 
WHO has agreed to recruit a trachoma expert for this pro- 
ject which will serve as an experiment for similar programmes 
to be developed later in other countries, as well as a large 
scale programme in Taiwan itself. 


UNICEF has shipped 400,000 pounds of milk powder to 
feed undernourished Taiwanese children in schools, orphanages, 
welfare centers, hospitals and salt field villages. There are 
nearly 40,000 children receiving a glass of UNICEF milk 
daily. To improve maternal and child health facilities, the 
Children’s Fund is donating $34,000 to equip twelve health and 
welfare centers in a selected field training area. The total 
of UNICEF’s contribution to Taiwan amounts to $208,000. 
The Government has “matched” UNICEF’s aid by providing 


local personnel and funds. WHO has rendered technical help 
in all health programmes. 


For the China mainland, UNICEF set aside $8,947,000 in 
1948 and 1949 for assistance to maternal and child health pro- 
grammes. In November 1948 a training center in northern 


China equipped by UNICEF at a cost of $450,000 began train- 
ing auxiliary child health workers including midwives and 
sanitarians, and the end of 1949 the center had graduated 
about 100 workers to help mothers and children in the villages 
of North China. Throughout the winter of 1948-49, UNICEF 
food to the value of $1,144,000 was distributed to about 
160,000 children through child health institutions in seven 
major cities all over China. 


At the end of 1949 the China Liberated Areas Relief As- 
sociation terminated the agreement with UNICEF and 
since it has not been possible to negotiate a new 
agreement with the government in Peking, UNICEF has 
reluctantly had to suspend further aid for children on the 
mainland. At the time the agreement was_ terminated, 
$6,762,000 of the original allocation remained unspent and 
because of urgent needs in other countries the Executive 
Board of UNICEF in April this year withdrew $5,227,000 of 
this balance to pay for child welfare projects in other coun- 
tries for which funds would not otherwise have been available. 


NATIONALE HANDELSBANK 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1863. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


Capital issued & fully paid up Nfl. 33,000,000.- 
Reserve Funds »  33,200,000.- 
Head Office :— Amsterdam. 
Branches:— 

Netherlands:— Sumatra:— India: — 
The Hague Djambi . Bombay 
Rotterdam Medan Calcutta 

Palembang 
Telok Betong Hongkong. 

Java:— Borneo:— Japan:— 
Djakarta Bandjermasin Tokio 
Djakarta Gambir Pontianak Kobe 
Bandung 

Celebes:— Singapore. 
Malang 
. Makassar 
Probolinggo 
Semarang Lombok:— Thailand:— 
Soerabaia Ampenan Bangkok 


Representatives in London and New York. 
Correspondents throughout the world. 


Banking businsss of every kind transacted. 


T. van Gulik, 


Manager. 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS Meaning quel. pe 

picul. Cassia Lignea West River 1 ecwt. bale 

| fob. Ist qual. $77 per picul (nom). Bran, 

Canton Tea Packing Inspection dealers from Indonesia, Thailand and Wheat, Hankow $20.60 per picul; Bran, Rice,. 
The Canton Commodities Testing Taiwan were active, and mainland Changsha $23.40 per picul. Cottonseed Cake 
B h ed that testing and. traders also resumed buying activated *2:70 Der picul. Eee Yolk, dried, $8.60 per 
Ib. Egg Albumen, dried, $5 per picul. Gall- 
inspection of the packing of export tea by the fear that prices might rise. nuts, Hankow 2nd qual. $69 per picul. Garlio 
will be effected as from June 22. All The market for China produce continued $84.30 per picul. Groundnut Cake, East River 
exports of tea from Canton in future depressed by the knowledge that con- 29 Per picul. Feathers, Duck 85% $550 per 


must be accompanied by a Testing Cer- 
tificate. 


Trade with China 

Import controls into Canton have now 
been relaxed to permit licenced importers 
with foreign exchange at their disposal 
to import goods freely under Authority 
to Purchase Licence as well as by barter. 
The port of shipment for such A/P 
purchases is Macao, shipping to Canton, 
Amoy and Swatow. As a result of this 
relaxation, a quantity of Chinese Govt. 
owned stocks, as well as stocks of pri- 
vately owned goods have been despat- 
ched by this route to the mainland. 

On the other side of the picture, 
exports from Canton to HK. have been 
stepped-up. The bulk of these are 
through mainland trading agents in 
HK., but an increase has also been 
noticeable. in consignments to private 
concerns in the Colony. 


Indian Cotton Yarn Exports 

As from June 20, the Indian Govt. 
has announced the lifting of the pro- 
hibition wpon the exportation of cotton 
yarn of over 20 counts. The conditions 
governing these exports are: (1) Ex- 
ports of 18’s and 20’s either single or 
double will not be permitted; (2) Only 
yarn packed in April of this year or 
in earlier months will be approved for 
export; (3) Shipment must be effected 
before August 31 and exporters are 
warned not to enter into any commit- 
ments after that date. 

Survey of the Local Markets June 23 

to 28, 1952 

The main item of interest during the 
week was the relaxation of controls by 
the Indian Govt. in respect to the 
export of cotton yarns. Relief was 
felt that cotton yarn of 20’s and below 
still came under the export prohibition, 
as these counts are the main competi- 
tors to the local make owing to their 
low prices. The market in cotton yarn 
was stimulated by the awarding of a 
contract by the Central Trust of Tai- 
wan to HK. mills for cotton yarn 20’s 
and shirtings. The metals market was 
dull. 

Mainland traders were interested in 
industrial chemicals, but the majority 
had not yet obtained allocations of 
foreign exchange; those that had how- 
ever received authority to purchase 
were active, as also were dealers from 
Taiwan. Attracted by the low prices 
ruling for paper in the local market, 


siderable quantities have been shipped 
from China direct to Central Europe 
for disposal. However, the fact that 
increased shipments have been arriving 
from the mainland has given rise to 
optimism in regard to future trading 
through the Colony. French and Japan- 
ese interests were in the market for 
vegetable oil. 


HK. Commodity Prices June 23 to 28, 1952 
(Spot sales un'tess otherwise stated) 
(One picul—133.33 Ibs.) 


Cotton Yarn—HK. 20's $1490 per bale. Indian 
26's $1480. Italian 20’s $1290; 42’s $2400. 
Egyptian 20's $1440. Japanese 40's $2280 per 
bale. 

Cotton Piecegoods-—Grey 
2023 $46.40 per bolt; HK. 60x60 $48, 60x56 
$45 per bolt. HK. Drill 84x48 $42.50 per 
bolt. White sheeting, Japanese $51.50 per 
bolt. 

Metals—-Mild Steel Round Bars, Europe 40’ 
5/16" $58 per picul, ™%” $54 per picul; HK. 
20°-40° %4"-\%" $48 per picul. Mild Steel Plates 
1/16” & 3/32” $95 per picul (sellers), %” $87 
(se‘lers). Brass Wire G8-12 $510 per picul. 
Aluminium Sheet, standard qual. G20 $2.80 
per lb. Galvd. Iron Sheets G24 62 cents per 
Ib. Black Plate 3’x6’ G30 $67 per picul. Black 
Plate Waste, Waste, 18'’x24"’ G29-G33 $69 per 
picul. Wire Steel Ropes 24%” $2 per Ib. 
Copper Sheets 4'x4’ $4.80 per Ib. \” 
$4.40; 4’x8’ $5 per Ib. 

Industrial Chemicals—-—Acid. Chromic, flakes, 
Italy $1.05 per lb. Citric Acid, gran., Ger- 
many $1.30 per lb. Borax, gran., USA 100-lb. 
paper bag $41. Potassium Bichromate, gran., 
Australia 90 cents per Ib. Sodium Cyanide, 


sheeting, Japanese 


British, 1 ecwt. drum $1.75 per Ib. Sodium 
Bicarbonate, British 100 kg. $41.50 per bag. 
Rubber Accelerator, German “D” $3.60 per 


lb. Zine Oxide 99%, Italy, white seal 84 cents 
per lb. 

Paper—Bond Paper, watermarked 22’’x34’’ 32 
lbs. white $29 per ream, coloured $39 per 
ream. Woodfree Printing 57 lb. 31x43", Fin- 
land 67/68 cents per lb., Germany 70 cents 
per Ib. MG Cap 17% Ibs. coloured $15.80 
per ream. MG Sulphite, Europe 47 Ibs. brown 
$39.50 per ream, white $38 per ream. Alu- 
minium Foil thin qual., British 4.5°'x6.75" 
$2.70 per lb., Gernmian $2.75 per lb. Cellophane 
Paper 36x39", Belgian $71 per ream, Polish 
$62; 40x42”. British $105 per ream. Duplex 
Board 240 lIbs., Swedish $150 per ream; 255 
Ibs., Finnish $150; 235 Ibs. Czech $124 per 
ream. Strawboard, Yellow, Dutch 8 oz. 26x31 
$580 per ton; 14-16 oz. Dutch $625. Newsprint 
in reel 52 gr. 31°" Sweden, Austria & Finland 
45 cents per lb. (nominal). Newsprint in ream 
50 Ibs. 31°'x43"” $23 per ream; 38 Ibs. $20.50 
per ream, Newsprint: in ream, thin 25 Ibs. 
22%""x51"" $17 per Ib. 

China Produce— Vegetable 
15 deg. $835 per picul; export qual. $865 fob. 
Woodoil (Tung Oil) in bulk $233 per picul; 
export qual. in drums $243 (nominal); Euro- 
pean buying offer £260 c. & f. Cassia Oil 
80-88% ca. $1920 per picul (nom.); export 
qual. $2000 fob. Teaseed Oil 3% ffa. $157 
per picul (nom); European buying offer £170 
per ton c. & f. Soyabean Oil $120 per picul 
(nom). Rapeseed Oil $140 per picul (nom). 
Citronella Oil $2.65 per Ib. (nom). 


Oils: Aniseed Oil 


picul. Lacquer, Crude Szechuan, $810 per picul.. 
Galangal $37,80 per picul. Raw Silk, Shang- 
hai, 20/22 A-grade $3850 per picul (2 weeks” 
forward). Tussah Silk, Manchuria $1650 per 
picul. Straw Braid, Tsingtao $660 per bag (480 
bundles). Tea: Green, high qual. $337 per 
picul; Paochung Ist qual. $350, 2nd q. $320 
per picul. BOP Black, high qual. $295 per 
picul. OP Black, high qual. $315; prime qual. 
$410 per picul (nom). 


FRENCH TRADE ENQUIRIES 


Export from France & French Union 


Enquirers Interested in: 
1.—Laboratoires Lip Sticks GUITARE 
VALDOR, Eyelash Cosmetic 
PUTEAUX ARCANCIL (very well 
known) 


rm 


.—Manufacture des 
CYCLES BALLIS 
SAINT-ETIENNE 

3.—Ste ROUSSIGNE, 

DUMAY @& CIE, 

LA BASTIDE- 

SUR-L’HERS 


.—Ets. CHEVAL 
FRERES, 
BESANCON 


5.—Ets. CATTIN & 
CIF 
MORTEAU 


.—Ets. JOUFFRE, 
LYON 

7.—Ste Generale 
d'Importation & 
d’ Exportation, 
MARSETLLES 

.--Filature VAN 
DEN BERGH- 
DESURMONT, 
TOURCOING 

9.—A COPE, 

REIMS 


10.—Ets. 
CHAMUSSY, 
GRENOT, 
FOUILLAND 
ROANNE 


11.—Ets. Jean 
BOISSON, 
LYON 
12.—Ets. 
MIQUELIS, 
GRASSE 
13.—Ste Francaise 
da’ Electro- 
Chimie, 
LIMOGES 
14.—Michel OGIER, 
LYON 


Bicycles & Motorcycles 


Horn Combs 


Clocks & Watches, pieces. 
for repair or exchange 


Clocks & Watches 


Mechanic made laces 


Fishing Articles, parti- 
cularly Nylon Threads 


Mercerized knitting wool 


New invented Antenna 
for Television 


Textile goods 


Watches 


Essentia! 
fumery 


Oils for per- 


Calcium Arsenate 


Buying Agent in Lyon. 
Wish to have a Repre- 
sentative in Hong Kong 
Arsenate of Soda (about 
40 tons for immediate 


15.—-COMINDA, 
CASABLANCA 


sale) 

16.—Ets. GIRAUD Tinned Goods (Fruits, 
AINE, vegetables, particularly 
SARRIANS tomatoes ) 

17.—Ets. Bicycles & Motorcycles 
CAZENAVE, 
BELIN 

18.—Ets. J. Bolsters & Pillows in 
CAUBERE & L. feathers & down 
MARLIANGEAS, 
ARGBENTON- 
SUR-CREUSE 


Interested parties, who wish to obtain full 
address of the enquirers mentioned, are _ re- 
quested to apply with their banking references 
to:—-LE CONSEITLLER COMMERCIAL DF 
FRANCBD EN CHINE, 601 Jardine House-- 
14/16 Pedder Street, Telephone No. 35750, 
Telegr. “FRENACOM—HONGKONG”. 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


THHONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week June 23-28: 


GOLD: High & low for .945 fine 
‘tael $302%—299%, for .99 tael in Macao 
and Canton resp. $31434—311% and 
$313—310. Daily high & low: 3007%— 
299% ; 300%—299 ; 302%—300 ; 
3005%—299%; 301—300%. 
Opening 30034, closing 30054. Cross- 
rates US$40.07—39.86. Cif Macao con- 
tracts for 25,600 ozs closed at US$39.88— 
39.78. 


Easy trend, ample stocks, smal] ex- 
ports with less inquiry. Idle market is 
predicted. Changeover interest $2.90. 
Tradings: 139,200 taels (daily average 
23,200). Positions: 83,600. Cash sales: 
26,710 of which 7210 officially listed. 
Imports: 18,500 from Macao. Arrivals 
in Macao: 40,000 ozs. Exports: 12,800 
taels of which 5500 to Bangkok, 7300 
Singapore. 


SILVER: Prices per tael $5.65—5.64, 
dollar coin 3.65, small coins 2.80. Sales: 
3000 taels, 12,000 dollar, 5000 small 
coins. Quiet market. Future depends 
on New York price. 


US$: High & low of US notes 
$65534—651%, DD 655%—653, TT 658— 
655. Day-to-day TT rates: $657—655; 
657—6554%4; 658—655%4; 6574%—6562; 
657—656%4; 6574%—657. Notes rates: 
65444—651%; 654—652%; 65534—653%%; 
6544%—653%%; 653°%4—653; 
Sales: TT US$1,090,000, DD 275,000, 
notes spot 377,000, futures 2,620,000. 


No changes compared with preced- 
ing week. Changeover interest $4.40. 
Positions: US$1.4 million. 


BANKNOTES & DD: DD Singapore 
quoted $1.86, Manila 2.3342—2.32, Tokyo 
HK$6.55—6.52 per US$, Tokyo $1.57— 
1.56% per 100 yen, Bangkok .283—.2825. 
Sales: Mal.$ 3% million, 250,000 pesos, 
US$ 75,000, yen 45 million, baht 2% 
million. As trade with Japan increased, 
yen exchange was much in demand. 

Banknote rates: London 15.96— 
15.90, Australia 12.50—12.48, N. Zea- 
land 13.90, Egypt 13.60, S. Africa 15.85— 
15.80, India 1.22%—1.21%, Pakistan 
1.24—1.234%, Ceylon 1.08, Malaya 1.83, 
Canada 6.57—6.54, Manila 2.43—2.41, 
Macao’ 1.02—1.00, Indochina’ .1245— 
1215, Bangkok .337—329, Indonesia 
.314—.313, Japanese yen oper 100 
$1.61%—1.59%. 


CHINESE EXCHANGES: Taiwan 
yuan per one hundred quoted for notes 
$27%-—-27.20, DD 28%—28. Sales: 
600,000 yuan notes, 24% m. DD. Gold 
and US$ transfer quoted 106 and 103 
resp. 

People’s Bank of China yuan, per one 
million, quoted for notes $238—210, DD 
Canton 233—228, Amoy 196—192. Sales: 
90 million, 120 m. and 150 m. Other 
rates unchanged. Business in PBY 
picked up as trade improved. Specu- 
lators who bought PBY notes when 
they were low and depressed have by 
now made considerable profit. Con- 
fidence in PBY has returned. 


HONGKONG GOLD TRADE 


During the first 5 months of this 
year HK officially imported only 32 ozs 
of gold (socalled unworked gold) valued 
at $6763. The valuation here was 
HK$211.34 per oz or at the average 


free market rate for the US$ the 
equivalent was US$32%; at the official 
rate for the US$ the equivalent is US$36. 
The 32 ozs came from the UK (28 ozs) 
and the US (4 ozs). It seems that 
all but 2 ozs remained in HK, probably 
for the use of dentists or jewelers who 
secured the import permit from HK 
Govt. The export of 2 ozs of ‘unwork- 
ed gold’ was shipped to Formosa; the 
2 ozs were valued at HK$480. 


No official import of other gold than 
the 32 ozs as above was reported during 
January/April 1952. There was how- 
ever an official export of gold in bars 
of 1557 ozs valued at HK$397,671. This 
bar gold went to North Borneo where 
a small but very active gold market 
operates which is not interfered with 
by govt there (gold imports are not 
subject to duty and can be freely made). 
The HK export of the 1557 ozs was 
obviously obtained from smuggled gold 
which enters here from Macao and was 
consigned to Chinese gold dealers in 
Sandakan who supply the Bornean and 
Chinese peoples in the colony of North 
Borneo. The valuation here was 
HK$255.41 per oz which is at the free 
market rate equiv. to US$39.30 and at 
the official rate equiv. to US$45. 


The illicit gold trade continues now 
as before but seizures by revenue offi- 
cers have hecome infrequent thus en- 
couraging traders and carriers. Macao 
remains the centre of gold trade in the 
Far East, the only spot where bullion 
can be legally imported and, with the 
connivance of the Portuguese authori- 
ties, exported to HK. There is said 
to be cooperation between the Macao 
and HK authorities but as far as the 
gold trade is concerned that is not the 
case. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONC KONG. 


ESTABLISHED 1841} 


GILMAN € COMPANY 
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@ SHIPPING AND 
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CABLES: CILMAN HONG KONG. 
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The public here wonders, since years, 
what happens to the gold confiscated 
by the local courts after having been 
seized by revenue officers on importation 
and when about to be exported. The 
informers and others who have helped 
in the seizure of the gold get their 
share—in HK$, computed at the official 
value of the gold seized. The rest 
goes, it is presumed, to general revenue 
of Govt but it has so far not been 
disclosed how large the amount was 
in any period and one has become here 
rather sarcastic when discussing gold 
trade affairs. Either Govt is selling 
confiscated gold in the local free market 
(at premium prices) or is sending it to 
London for sale there at the fixed rate 
of the Bank of England. The public 
has a right to know what amount has 
been realised from the various gold 
seizures in the past—or perhaps that 
is too much assumption in a colony? 


HONGKONG SILVER TRADE 


For the first five months of 1952 
Hongkong imported silver, as per offi- 
cial records, to the amount of 1,338,944 
ozs valued at $5,438,247. The imports 
came from Malaya, Formosa and Macao 
as follows: from Malaya 37,487 ozs at 
$203,100, in bars, from Formosa 194 ozs 
at $918, in bars, from Macao 527,523 
ozs at $2,145,929, in bars, and 773,740 
ozs at $3,088,300, in coins. 


Silver was exported from HK during 
Jan./May as follows: total in weight 
1,485,695 ozs valued at $8,519,656, 
shipped to North Borneo 1539 ozs at 
$8025, in bars, to Thailand 689,725 ozs 
at $4,252,666, in bars, to the United 
Kingdom 313,103 ozs at $1,713,765, in 
bars, and 481,328 ozs at $2,545,200, in 
coins. 


The official valuation for silver im- 
ports per oz was $4.06, for exports 
$5.78, while current market price per 
tael is $5.60 or approx. per fine oz $4.64. 
The logic of official valuation cannot 
be questioned. 


There was a difference in imports and 
exports for Jan./May, amounting to 
146.751 ozs which quantity was ex- 
ported in excess of what was imported. 
Since there always is some import 
Smuggling, from China, Taiwan and 
also Macao, the excess of some 146,000 
ozs results from this smuggling. In 
recent weeks the local stock has been 
built up as more silver arrivals, un- 
recorded, were reported in the market. 
The difference in import-export value 
of about $3 million is caused by the 
different valuation—the profits realised 
by local exporters and the costs in- 
volved in shipping silver from here to 
the UK and Siam. 


The only source of supply remains 
Macao where silver regularly accumu- 
lates both from Chinese govt and pri- 
vate sources. The Chinese financial 
authorities have in recent months 
found it useful to export, to Macao, 
silver—but why this metal has not been 
sent directly to HK from where it has 
to be shipped overseas is one of the 
many riddles of foreign commerce. 
Peking has large stores of silver, obtain- 
ed from the people who were com- 
pelled to surrender it against the offi- 
cial price of the People’s Bank, and 
this silver when so!d abroad helps to 
finance industrial raw materials for the 
factories of ‘New China.’ Private 
stocks of silver in Macao result from 
smuggling; it seems that in spite of 
the tiny colony (or rather ‘province’) 
of Macao opportunities for smuggling 
exist and far outstrip those offered by 
HK. 


MACAO PATACA 


The Macao pataca now quotes at par 
with HK$—on the free and the official 
markets. The Banco Nacional Ultra- 
marino, the bank of issue of the pataca 
and other currencies in the Portuguese 
colonies (now called, for whatever pur- 
pose, ‘provinces’), quotes as follows:— 
buying rate for escudos in cheque on 
Lisbon 6 esc. per one pataca, for escudo 
notes 5.70 per one pataca; selling rate 
for DD on Lisbon 5.50 ese. per one 
pataca (but the Banco will only sell 
2000 escudos, any larger amount to be 
transferred to Portugal or her colonies 
requires the permission of the bank 
manager who acts like an exchange 
controller; for approved purposes per- 
mission is obtainable but mnon-Macao 
residents may find it difficult to effect 
a transfer to Libson unless they as- 
sociate with some of the privileged in- 
terests in Macao). On Hongkong the 
BNU quotes at par but charges 1% 
commission; in effect no HK$ business 
is done by the BNU, the free market 
taking care of it including the larger 
Chinese native banks and the commer- 
cial banks of which there is one com- 
munist institution and one private bank- 
ing firm of old standing in Kwangtung 
and Hongkong. On London the BNU 
quotes 1/2—49/64 selling but the parity 
is like in Hongkong Is. 3d. or 16 patacas 
to £. On Singapore the selling rate 
is 51% Mal.$ per 100 patacas. On New 
York the BNU quotes buying 5 patacas 
per US$, selling 5.77 (a very big dif- 
ference which is unknown in official 
markets but quite proper with the 
BNU). Actually US$ business is also 
conducted in the free market as there 
are no sellers of US$ at the official rate 
of 5 patacas (which equals HK$5 while 
the open market quotes around 6.50), 


and the BNU has no US$ to sell at. 
5.77 except to a few fortunate friends. 


Through the free market one can 
effect transfers to Lisbon but there 
are few persons outside Macao interest- 
ed in this business. Officially, a trans- 
fer to Lisbon, at 5.50 escudos to the 
pataca (which is now around HK$1.01), 
would bring in Lisbon 88 escudos per 
£. In Portugal the quotation is offi- 
cially 80—81 esc. per £. A number 
of Macao residents, both Portuguese 
and Chinese (the latter having acquired 
Portuguese passports, not always how- 
ever being entitled in law to obtain 
such papers) have made large trans- 
fers to Mozambique and Angola as they 
are apprehensive of the future and 
wish to have investments in Portuguese 
Africa—just in case. Some well-known 
citizens of Macao, connected with the 
more prosperous activities in the ‘pro- 
vince’, have sent large funds to Africa— 
they have not done so to the two Asian 
‘provinces’ of Portugal, Goa and Timor, 
both being politically not very safe as 
India and Indonesia have claims for 
their being reunited with the respec- 
tive countries. These outward remit- 
tances have sometimes been routed via 
HK and New York and larger funds of 
Macao interests have found a refuge in 
the US. 


MACAO BUSINESS & CHINA 
REGISTRATIONS 


Gold imports remain the mainstay 
of business in Macao. Government 
obtains 2.50 patacas duty per oz on 
imports (exports are not controlled and 
not subject to duty) and the monopoly 
of few business men, with their official 
contacts, obtain an additional amount 
which until recently was HK$12 but 
now on account of sluggish gold trade 
in the Far East has been reduced, to 
stimulate more imports, to $7—8 per 
oz. This fee levied by the monopoly is 
being. distributed among many persons 
but a few get the lion’s share. With- 
out the gold import duty Macao Govt 
could not have financed many of its 
public works and would have been 
compelled to impose income tax or some 
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other tax or increased the rate of exist- FH 


ing indirect taxation. 

Macao’s gain in these last 5 years 
was Hongkong’s loss; 
Macao has every reason to be grateful 
to the originators and operators of the 


gold monopoly of Macao though there 7 


are many in Macao who are extremely 
jealous of the enormous profits made 
by the gold monopolists and the offi- 
cials connected with it. 


unbusinesslike 


the public of 
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imports of gold—though it has been 
proved that the bullion trade was not 
curbed and, legally or illicitly, the im- 
port and export of bullion was carried 
on. Macao’s defence when accused of 
having permitted, rather abetted, the 
gold trade is that Portugal being non- 
member of UN and IMF there was no 
need to observe the regulations of IMF— 
which in anybody’s language are un- 
realistic and even worse. Other coun- 
tries and territories in the East were 
in honor bound to abide by IMF gold 
restrictions but Macao and Goa (which 
did a lot of profitable gold trade in 
India which was very much disliked by 
the govt ine New Delhi) could go ahead 
and they did. Macao was only uncer- 
tain about China but since the dawn 
of the new age in China which reversed 
the trend (previous imports into China 
ceased and exports, in various forms, 
commenced) Macao could concentrate 
on gold trade in southeast Asia. As 
long as there will be buyers in Malaya, 
Siam etc. and imports cannot be offi- 
cially conducted, smuggling will con- 
tinue and Macao’s chance will remain 
bright. Hongkong, as the principal 
financing centre for all kind of transac- 
tions in the Far East, will take part 
in the bullion business and will also 


derive profits from the carrying of gold 
in and out of the colony. 

Otherwise Macao depends for its 
economic survival on trade with China 
which thas been the raison d’etre of its 
founding and life in the past. Busi- 
ness has been very poor during the last 
4-5 months and prospects are not en- 
couraging. Though the Peking govt, 
after the various drives against the 
badmen, is now resuming buying it re- 
mains highly selective and is interested 
in raw materials, war materials and 
such other articles which the ‘Free 
World’ does not want to supply—or 
rather it does want but finds itself 
prevented from doing so by piles of 
anti-communist legislation. | Macao is 
hard up and would do business with the 
devil—during the last half year the 
population has greatly decreased, from 
some 300,000 (peak figure in 1951) to 
at present 200,000. More Chinese would 
leave Macao for Chungshan and more 
far if only the communist authorities 
would abstain from their crazy indoc- 
trination and other unpopular methods. 

Red agents in Macao boast that 
slowly China will commercially stran- 
gulate Macao—but no violence will be 
used unless the Portuguese provoke it. 
To judge by the behavior of the Macao 


authorities one can feel assured that 
they will never resort to violence but 
will compromise with the communists 
and curry their favor. The army sta- 
tioned in Macao and_ _<«the two little 
islands of Coloane and Taipa, numbering 
less than 2000 (incl. large contingents 
of negroes from African colonies), is 
there to help maintain public security— 
though the police force is strong enough 
and the Chinese inhabitants very peace- 
ful. The army is perhaps in Macao to 
show the world that Portugal will, if 
Macao is attacked, fight and so cause 
a real international incident to compel 
UN intervention. 

Political relations with Canton are 
officially non-existent but in fact the 
connections are many. Portugal and 
China do not recognise each other— 
but Macao is doing business with China, 
and vice versa. What diplomatic re- 
cognition has to-d6\.with trade is not 
quite appreciated by the Macanese and 
the Chinese$ anyway, even if there was 
recognition the trade of Macao would 
not benefit as the example of Hong- 
kong has shown. 

Unfortunately for Macao, the port of 
Whampoa is now more. active and 
ships from S.E. Asia are often entering 
it; so do those of Russia. Macao will 
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have to supply ‘essential’ goods to China 


or wither away. A better outlook may 
result from an end of fighting in Korea— 
but this a pious hope only. The KMT 
blockade is a myth and so Whampoa 
and other coastal ports are expanding. 
The merchants of Macao are anxious 
to get their share in the China trade 
but fate is against them. All connec- 
tions with abroad can only be made via 
HK though recently there have been 
a few direct ocean ship calls at Macao 
and more are to come soon. On this 
trade with China the US authorities 
are getting all the lowdown—direct 
from the Macao authorities and from 
private sources. 


The case of Macao is clear: either do 
some business with China, at Peking’s 


terms, or starve. To help themselves 
and refloat Macao some ‘vested’ in- 
terests have chartered steamers in 


Japan for shipping commodities to 
Macao for eventual export to China. 
HK would not have allowed transit 
shipment of these Japanese goods so 
the Macao merchants (the same people 
who run most of the business of the 
colony) had to go to the extreme of 
chartering ships for direct call at Macao. 
There was quite a fight over the issue 
of import licences for these Japanese 
goods; ultimately the privileged in- 
terests got the licences—as was to be 
expected. From the standpoint of Pe- 
king it is immaterial who supplies the 
goods—but the goods have got to come. 


IMPACT OF AMERICAN POLITICS 
ON THE DOLLAR | 


From Guenter Reimann (New York) 


Strength of the dollar during the first 
part of 1952 should not be used as 
guidance for transactions during the 
_ the remainder of the year. Other cur- 
rencies may weaken and be in a highly 
c'itical position but a new lift of dollar 
prices will check the strength of the 


dollar. American Presidential campaign 
strategy will encourage inflationary 
trends. The advisers of General Eisen- 


hower may have miscalculated the ap- 
peal of extreme deflationary economies. 
Senator Taft takes a middle-of-the-road 
position. But President Truman en- 
courages inflationary Fair Deal spend- 
ing. He is the only one who can act 
now, and during the next few months, 
while Eisenhower and Taft can only 
talk. 

Two facts will overshadow any other 
aspect of U.S. financial policies unless 
the war clouds burst: 1) Without uplift 
of dollar prices as the result of in- 
flationary injections, the entire shaky 
edifice of the Sterling bloc will fall. 
A new international monetary crisis 
would follow. 2) Most of the huge 


Federal indebtedness which will be in- 
herited by the new President—an amount 
of over $200 billion—will be redeemable 
on demand or be due within the next 
five years. Large amounts will be due 
in the immediate future. 


The decision to issue $3% billion 
U.S. Treasury bonds, after the failure 
of an issue of non-negotiable 2%% 
bonds, will encourage creation of in- 
flationary bank deposits and “Free 
riders’”’ may again use profit opportuni- 
ties without any risk. Such a move- 
ment would also lift stock values. 


British hopes that dollar _ inflation 
will save the position of the pound will 
be subject to disappointment. While 
the buying power of the dollar may 
again somewhat weaken, the interna- 
tional position of the dollar will remain 
strong especially in view of the prospect 
of a new inflow of foreign speculative 
capital and of great monetary uncer- 
tainties. 


Speculation in devaluation of British 
Sterling is increasing though the recent 
outflow of flight capital of French origin 
is ending. British exports will remain 
disappointing. Many export prices are 
not sufficiently competitive at the pre- 
sent rate of exchange. Something will 
have to be done in support of export 
besides subsidies. The British authori- 
ties are walking on a tight rope, with- 
out the means of maneuverability under 
critical conditions. Yet the British 
government remains determined not to 
devalue the pound. Such a decision 
will have to be implemented by more 
restrictions of imports and against out- 
flow of capital. But such a policy is in- 
compatible with urgent demands of 
other Sterling bloc countries. Their 
pressure will be even more critical for 
London than the dollar shortage. The 
British government’ will not risk the 
disintegration of the Sterling bloc. The 
Churchill Government therefore is un- 
able to act vigorously in defense of 
the pound. Strong differences of opin- 
ion within the British Cabinet about the 
future course of action are related to 
Churchill’s warning of the danger of 
an extreme emergency. 


NEW BURMESE CURRENCY 


The Union Bank of Burma Act, 1952, 
will become effective on 1st July next, 
when the new standard unit of mone- 
tary value, the kyat, comes into force. 
The kyat will be the exact equivalent of 
the present Burma rupee and will be 
divided into 100 units, each of which 
will be called a pya. The Act dissolves 
the Burma Currency Board in London 
and vests the Union Bank of Burma 
with the full powers of a central bank. 


U.K.-JAPAN TRADE PAYMENTS 


Japan and Britain are negotiating for 
a revision of their payments agreement. 
If Japan cannot obtain a re-insertion 
of the dollar clause, she will require 
certain changes. One is that Hongkong 
be treated as outside the sterling bloc. 
and that payment for Japanese exports: 
to Hongkong be made in U.S. dollars, 
or on open account. In addition, Japan 
is to demand (1) that her exports to the 
sterling area be limited to the level of 
imports that she can obtain from that 
area, and (2) that Britain place an 
embargo on the re-export of Japanese 
goods from the sterling area to the 
dollar area. 


NATIONAL BANK OF PAKISTAN 


In its 1951 report, the National Bank 
of Pakistan states that paid-up capital 
increased from PRs 5.8 million in 1950 
to PRs 15.0 million in 1951, deposits 
from PRs 64.4 million to PRs 200.8 
million, advances from PRs 47.7 million 
to PRs 208.9 million, and profits from 
PRs 0.3 million to PRs 2.3 million. The 
number of branches of the Bank in- 
creased from 16 in 1950 to 29 in 1951, 
with one branch being opened at Jiddah, 
Saudi Arabia. By the end of 1951, the 
PRs 25 paid-up share was quoted on 
the stock market at about PRs 31. 


EXCHANGE CONTROL IN 
THAILAND 


On March 19, Thailand’s Ministry of 
Finance announced that remittances 
abroad in the form of foreign currencies, 
foreign exchange, letters of credit, or 
other securities will not be permitted 
without the approval of the Ministry. 
Transactions for normal trading and 
banking services, payment of loans, and 
proceeds of investment are not affected 
by this regulation. Since the announce- 
ment was made, there has been specula- 
tive buying of dollars and sterling for 
hoarding. 

The exchange remittance shops in 
Bangkok, which were closed when the 
Ministry of Finance announced the re- 
gistration of exchange transactions on 
March 19, 1952, have reopened for 
business. They are, however, required 
to do business through authorized banks 
or commercial firms which have been 
authorized by the Ministry. 


PHILIPPINE INTERNATIONAL 


RESERVES AND TRADE 


The international reserve position of 
the Philippines continued its down- 
ward trend during the first quarter of 
1952, reserves falling from $304 million 
in December 1951 to $289 million at 
the end of March 1952. There was 
during the same period an unfavorable 
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foreign trade balance of P59.6 million, 
with imports amounting to P232.6 mil- 
lion and exports at P173 million. Ex- 
port prices continued to decline and it 
is feared that reserves will fall still 
further unless the markets for Philip- 
pine export products strengthen. Dur- 
ing the past year export price quota- 
tions in Manila for copra have dropped 
from P41 to P19 per 100 kilograms, 
for coconut oil from 83 to 37 centavos 
per kilogram, and for the two main 
grades of abaca from P76 and P67 per 
picul to P47 and P40. 


TAIWAN’S FOREIGN TRADE 

The Bank of Taiwan’s import-export 
on foreign exchange 
transactions report an _ unfavorable 
balance of US$317,575 in Taiwan’s for- 
eign trade for the first quarter of 1952. 
In the first quarter of 1951 there had 
been a favorable balance of more than 
US$10 million. 

Nearly 55 per cent of the January- 
March trade was with Japan, exports 
being valued at US$22 million and 
imports at US$11 million. Trade with 
the sterling area also showed a favor- 
able balance. However, these surpluses 
were more than offset by unfavorable 
balances with the United States and 
Hongkong. 


JAPANESE EXPORT AND IMPORT 

BANK 

As from. April 1, the Export Bank 
of Japan is responsible for financing 
imports, and will in future be called the 
Export and Import Bank of Japan. 
Loans will, in the first instance, be 
granted in the form of prepayment ad- 
vances for the importation of export- 
promoting material. They will be 
granted to Japanese importers or manu- 


facturers, and, as is already the prac- 
tice for export finance, financing will 
be undertaken in association with the 
city banks, who will supply 20 per 
cent, the Export and Import Bank 
being responsible for the remaining 80 
per cent. The following ten import 
goods are at present eligible for financ- 
ing by the Bank: iron ore, coal, man- 
ganese, bauxite, copper ore, nickel ore, 
cobalt ore, molybdenum ore, chrome 
ore, and industrial salt. 

Loans are to be for three months 
or longer, but for not more than three 
years, or, in exceptional cases, five 
years. The annual rate of interest is 
7.5 per cent. 

In connection with its export and 
import financing, the Bank will also 
undertake “guarantees of obligations’ 
for the benefit of Japanese borrowers 
of foreign capital, at a commission rate 
of not less than one per cent per 
annum. 

It is expected that in fiscal 1952 
approximately Y2 billion will be utilized 
for import financing. The goods at 
present affected are iron ore and cop- 
per ore from the Philippines, iron ore 
from Malaya and India, coal from 
Formosa, and industrial salt from Thai- 
land. The estimate of export financing 
for the same year is about Y18 billion. 

Since the Bank began operations in 
December 1950 up to the end of March 
1952 it has approved 83 loan applica- 
tions aggregating Y12,298 million. 
Actually loans have amounted to Y9,671 
million, of which Y2,691 million has 
been repaid, leaving 63 outstanding 
loans amounting to Y6,980 million. 


THE COLOMBO PLAN 

The first Annual Report of the 
Colombo Plan states that the progress 
of the Plan during the first year of its 


operation has exceeded the original 
estimates. This is accounted for main- 
ly by the favorable development in the 
terms of trade of the participating 
countries during most of 1951, which 
has permitted larger resources to be 
devoted to long-term projects so that 
the area was on the whole able to fin- 
ance its own development programs for 


1950-51. The sterling balances of the 
countries participating in the Plan 
actually increased during the year. 
The participating countries have been 


unable to make full use of the available 
funds because of physical limitations, 
the lack of readily available equipment. 
and a shortage of experts. 


General economic conditions in 
Southeast Asia have, however, become 
distinctly less favorable in recent 
months, and the terms of trade of India 
and Pakistan are now less favorable 
than in 1950, when the Plan was drawn 
up. Nevertheless, it is expected that 
the second year’s programs calling for 
a further quickening of the pace of 
development, will be carried out “unless 
conditions are very adverse.” 


Thus far, external assistance has 
been promised or committed from the 
following sources: Australia, £A31% 
million to be spent over six years; 
Canada, $25 million for the first year 
(the same amount has been proposed by 
tne Canadian Government for the second 
year); New Zealand, £NZ3 million (at 
£NZ1 million per year for the first 
three years); United Kingdom, £313 
million (releases from sterling balances 
of £253 million for India, Pakistan, 
and Ceylon over the six years of the 
Flan plus £60 million so far committed 
for Malaya and other colonial territories 
in Southeast Asia); United States, ap- 
proximately $150 million under bilateral 
agreements with some of the govern- 


IMPORTERS. EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. 
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ments in the area, together with au- 
thorization cf an additional $280 million 
which includes $190 million for grain 
purchases by India. Some of the re- 
cipient countries, e.g., India, have also 
made positive contributions for techni- 
cal assistance. 


Changes have been made in the Plan 
as a result of further study and chang- 
ing prices. Actual expenditure in India, 
Ceylon, and the British territories was 
£226 million in 1950-51, while revised 
estimates for 1951-52 are £312 million, 
and for 1952-53 £475 million. India’s 
development plan constituting some 70 
per cent of the Colombo Plan expendi- 
ture is expected to cost Rs 23,336 million 
compared with an original estimate of 
Rs 18,395 million, and its emphasis has 
been shifted to the expansion of food 
production. Pakistan has modified its 
program speed _ industrialization 
under a special Two-Year Priority Pro- 
gram. Ceylon thas added to its pro- 
gram a Rural Development Scheme, at 
an additional cost of Rs 400 million, 
to reduce agricultural underemployment. 
Road building programs for North 
Borneo and Sarawak have been ex- 
panded, and the timing of some projects 
in Malaya has had to be changed. 
Burma and the three states of Indo- 
china, although members of the Plan, 
have not yet submitted long-term de- 
velopment programs. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
REGISTRATIONS 


The following new private companies were 
incorporated in Hongkong during the week ended 
June 21, 1952:— 

Duclite Corporation, Limited—-Importers and 
exporters; Nominal Capital, HK$500,000; Re- 
gistered Office, 185 Des Voeux Road Central, 
Ist floor, Victoria, Hong Kong; Subscribers— 
Liauw Miauw Chiang, 199 Wanchai Road, 2nd 
floor, Hong Kong, Merchant; Yung Kai Kwong, 
210 Sai Yeung Choi Street, Ist floor, Kowloon, 
Merchant. | 

Lafayette Trading Corporation Limited—Capi- 
talists, financiers, concessionaries and merchants; 
Nominal Capital, HK$100,000; Registered Office, 
701 Edinburgh House, Queen’s Road Central, 
Victoria, Hong Kong; Subscribers—Walter Guy 
Robson, Gloucester Hotel, Hong Kong, Mer- 
chant; John Louis Marden, 250A Sassoon Road, 
Pokfulam, Hong Kong, Merchant. 

Tai Hop Hing Company, Limited—To acquire 
by purchase, ‘ease, exchange, or otherwise, 
land, buildings, etc. ; Nominal Capital, 
E'K$1,000,000; Registered Office, Great George 
Street, Marine Lot No. 231, Victoria, Hong 
Kong; Subscribers—Fu Fuk Ching, Great George 
Street, Hong Kong, Merchant; Fu Wo Yung, 
Great George Street, Hong Kong, Merchant. 

Hung Shing & Co., (HiK.) Limited—Mer- 
chants, exporters and importers, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$500,000; Registered Office. 401, 
Victory House, Victoria, Hong Kong; Sub- 


scribers—Ning Youn-tsoo, 6 Ning Yeung Ter- 
race, Bonham Road, Hong Kong, Merchant; 
Yang Foh Ching, 11 Kai Yuen Terrace, North 
Point, Hong Kong, Merchant. 


LANE, CRAWFORD LTD. 


An agreement between Lane Craw- 
ford Ltd. and the Dairy Farm Ice & 
Cold Storage Co. was announced at the 
twenty-sixth ordinary yearly meeting 
of shareholders of the former Company, 
held last week, as having been arrived 
at with the object of arranging a 
mutually beneficial merger of interests 
of the two concerns. A profit of $1,688,- 
563 had been made by Lane Crawford 
during the year and it was decided to 
pay a dividend of $3 per share, free 
of tax, plus a bonus oi $1 per share, 
also free of tax. 


The accounts. reflect a _satisfac- 
tory year’s trading and the profit from 
Working Account is the highest in the 
history of the Company. In regard to 
the other credits in the Profit and Loss 
Account the comparative figure for divi- 
dends on investments last year included 
$32,336 from the Company’s subsidiary 
William Powell Ltd. It was decided 
to wind up that Company on August 
31, 1951, and a first dividend on return 
of capital .in the sum of $67,008 has 
been received. Notwithstanding an 
increase in debts of $96,251 the Profit 
and Loss Account showed a record net 
trading profit of $1,439,654 which has 
been carried to Profit & Loss Appro- 
priation Account and with the balance 
brought forward from last year there 
is a total of $1,650,596 standing to the 
credit of this account. 


Turning to the Balance Sheet, of the 
total increase of $353,354 in fixed as- 
sets, $218,987 is in respect of addition 
to land and buildings. This amount 
represents the initial purchase price and 
subsequent expenditure incurred in re- 
conditioning the property on the Peak. 
Compared with last year, the stock figure 
shows an increase of $2,024,624, some 
66% of which is accounted for by the 
Import & Export and Grocery Depart- 
ments. Stocks are valued on the usual 
conservative basis of cost or market 
value—whichever was the lower at 
February 20, 1952. Sundry debtors 
and advance payments show an 
overall increase compared with 
last year of $1,638,239 of which $232,- 
556 represents increased _ retail cus- 
tomers’ accounts; $562,521 is in respect 
of increased Import & Export (Whole- 
sale) Department accounts; and $192,- 
459 for payments in advance for goods 
on order. As the major portion of the 
sales are on credit terms, these in- 


creases on sundry debtors accounts are 
in keeping with a rise in turnover com-- 
pared with last year of $7,107,316. A 
reduction of over eight lakhs has been. 
effected in these accounts since the year 
end. In view of the larger figure for 
sundry debtors it has. been deemed. 
prudent to augment the Reserve for 
Bad & Doubtful Debts by an appropria- 
tion of $23,060, thus bringing the total 
reserve to $75,000. The Contingencies. 
Reserve has diminished by $66,138 due 
to the cost of alterations in the build- 
ing. The balance remaining in this ac- 
count will be used as planned, for meet-- 
ing the cost of alterations of the main 
store ground floor premises. 


At the end of the financial year the 
Company was indebted to its bankers 
to the extent of $1,050,321. It was 
lack of liquid resources which prompted 
the Board’s decision to forgo payment 
of the usual interim dividend and bonus 
and to reduce the final distribution for 
the year. The recommended payment 
of $4 per share free of tax represents 
an overall reduction of $1 per share as 
compared with last year, although net 
profits have increased by $406,403. 


ANTA-M-IXL SELECTION TRUST, 

LTD. 

At the Eighth Ordinary Yearly Meet- 
ing of the Anta-M-IXL Selection Trust 
Ltd. held last week, it was announced 
that a profit of £43,373. 7s. 6d. had 
been made during the past year. A 
dividend of 5s. a share was also an- 
nounced. The balance brought forward 
from last year’s account of £12,570. 5s. 
7d. with the profit for the past year of 
£43,373. 7s. 6d. made a credit of £55,- 
944. los. Id. available tor appropria- 
tion. The directors recommended that 
of this amount £47,482. 10s. should be 
utilised in paying the dividend of 5s. per 
share on 189,930 shares. The balance 
of £8,461. 3s. 1d. to be carried forward 
to the new account. Owing to the fact 
that the market value of the Company’s 
investments amounted to £161,030. 13s. 
lid. which is £20,645. 12s. 4d. in excess 
of their book value it was agreed to 
write back the Investment Reserve. The 
Interest charge of £350. lls. 4d. con- 
sists of interest paid to the Company’s 
bankers .on the loan obtained by the 
purchase of San Miguel Brewery Stock 
in 1949. The loan has now been liqui- 
dated. The loss on liquidation of the 
Subsidiary Company Rhamba Mines 
Ltd., represents the deficiency between 
the book value of the shares at the date 
of liquidation £25,000 and the amount 
received from the Subsidiary’s liquida- 
tor £18,769. 14s. 
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Passages, call 56260, 30331, 27160 


(SINGAPORE 


SWIRE & MACLAINE, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
1, Connaught Road, C. 
HONG KONG. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
JAPAN 


TOKYO OSAKA. 
Naka 7th Bldg. 315 53-1, 2-Chome Kita-kyuhiji- 
10, 3-Chome Marunouchi, Machi, Higashiku 


KOBE. 
Crescent Bldg., 
72 Kyomachi Ikuta-ku. 


Represented in 
CANTON, TIENTSIN, HANKOW, 
and other China Ports 
by 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE 


PRODUCE 
AND 
GENERAL MERCHANTS 
AGENTS 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES: 


MACLAINE, WATSON & CO.,LTD., JOHN SWIRE & SONS, LTD., 
14, Fenchurch Street, 8, Billiter Square, 
E. C. 3. E. C. 3. 


Freight, call 586948 
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DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 


BARBER LINE 
FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


JARDINE, MATHESON | 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


m.v. “TAMESIS” Loads for Kobe & Yokohama 14th July 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


via JAPAN Air Transport ; 
m.v. “GLENVILLE” .... .... Loading Hongkong 5th July 
mv. “TAIWAN”... ... July 
m.v. “TRAFALGAR” .... .... .... = » bth Aug. GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 


GENERAL AGENTS: 
The Canton Insurance Office Limited 


| 
, | & BRISBANE British Overseas Airways Corgoration 
| m.v. “CITOS” 2ist July Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 
TO SYDNEY, ADELAIDE, & MELBOURNE AGENTS: 
; ) via RABAUL The Gien Line Limited 
The Royal Mail Lines Limited 
nd | The Prince Line Limited : 
The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 
a ) STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. : 
PACIFIC SERVICE Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
ait FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE Atlas Assurance Co., Lid. ) 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 
ss. “COLORADO” .... .... .... .... .... ist Aug. Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
3k | Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
ei Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
no | All the above subject to alteration without notice. The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 7 . 
ae BOOKING AGENTS FOR: The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. | | 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
P.A.L. THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
a6 8rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. . 4 
) DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 23021/6 CORPORATION LIMITED, 
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Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M/S JEPPESEN MAERSK .... .... .... July 30 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M/S HULDA MAERSK .... .... .... .... July 20 
M/S TREIN MAERSK .... .... .... .... .... Aug. 5 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M/S AGNETE MAERSK .... .... .... .... July 10 
M/S KIRSTEN MAERSE .... .... .... .... July 16 


Sailings to Balik Papan, Macassar, 
Sourabaya, Semarang & 
Djakarta via Manila 


M/S HERTA MAERSK .... .... .... .... July 8 
M/S MATHILDE MAERSE .... .... .... Aug. 3 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 
Agents: 
Pedder Building. | 


Tel: 36066-9. 


Wory 
808 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES ( CHINA) LTD. 


An easy-working, high-gloss de- 
corative finish that has outstand- 
ing opacity and is pre-eminently 
suitable for exterior use. 


Dries with an attractive velvety 
sheen, can be washed repeatedly 
and is ideal for all interior decora- 
tion. 


SUPERMATT FINISH 


A washable matt finish for in- 
terior use. 

Full range of attractive colours 
in_all finishes. 
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